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ABSTRACT 


This  descriptive  survey  was  designed  to  obtain 
information  concerning  the  value  of  the  year  play  in 
the  ten  high  schools  of  Edmonton.  Forty-five  teachers 
and  seven  student  presidents  were  personally  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  investigator,  using  a  structured  interview. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-five  student  participants  in  the 
year  play  were  surveyed  by  a  student  questionnaire  and 
a  free-writing  assignment.  The  responses  gave  evidence 
on  a  variety  of  values  for  the  year  play. 

The  teacher  responses  pointed  out  a  wide  variety 
of  values  for  student  participants  particularly,  and  a 
lesser  number  for  teacher  participants.  It  is  apparent 
that  teachers  believed  that  these  values  were  realized 
through  the  year  play  in  their  high  school.  The  res¬ 
ponses  of  teachers  and  students  were  found  to  be  similar 
to  opinions  supported  by  writers  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  dramatic  productions,  and  in  many  instances, 
coincided  with  the  aims  of  education. 

The  student  participants  agreed  with  the  teachers’ 
belief  that  the  values  of  year  play  participation  included 
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the  necessity  for  co-operation  and  teamwork,  the 
development  of  poise  and  self-confidence,  the  freedom 
for  expression  and  creativity,  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  voice  production  and  body  movement,  and  the 
opportunity  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  completion 
of  a  task  that  required  thought  and  industry. 

It  can  be  concluded  from  both  the  teachers1 
and  students1  responses  that  the  high  school  year  play 
is  an  extremely  valuable  activity  and  should  retain  an 
important  place  in  the  high  school  program. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 
I.  NEED  FOR  THIS  STUDY 

The  production  of  a  year  play  in  a  secondary 
school  makes  many  demands  upon  the  institution,  members 
of  staff,  and  students.  First,  the  play  requires  a 
large  capital  investment  in  auditorium,  properties,  and 
equipment.  Secondly,  members  of  the  teaching  staff  must 
devote  hours  of  their  time  to  the  planning  and  the 
directing  of  these  year  plays.  Thirdly,  the  student 
participants  must  give  up  hours  of  study  time  in  order 
to  complete  their  task  or  perfect  a  role  in  the  produc¬ 
tion.  For  example,  forty-two  directors^  estimated  that 
the  minimum  time  required  to  produce  each  year  play 
during  the  preceding  five  years  was  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  hours.  Heavy  commitments  of  time  and  of  money 
to  any  activity  in  the  high  school  deserve  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  values  of  such  an  activity.  One  authority, 

2 

David  Mallery  has  serious  reservations  about  the  values 

\ 

^Carrie  C.  Dalakis,  Emmie  S.  Hyams ,  ”School 
Production,”  Producing  the  Play  (edited  by  John  Gassner) 
New  York:  The  Dryden  Press,  1933,  pp.  633-636. 

2 

David  Mallery,  High  School  Students  Speak  Out , 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1962,  p.  29. 
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usually  attributed  to  year  plays.  He  says: 

What  experiences  in  the  arts  really  amount  to  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  in  a  school?  The  Community  Sing 
and  the  Big  Spring  Show  may  pay  off  in  developing 
co-operative  social  effort.  But  the  area  being 
considered  now  is  serious,  ambitious  works  in  the 
arts,  not  Big  Spring  Shows.  Teachers  and  students 
often  confuse  these  two  types  of  activities.  Some 
work  that  passes  for  art,  music,  or  drama  is  surely 
of  doubtful  value. 

The  teacher-director  of  the  year  play,  if  he  wishes 
the  continued  support  of  the  public  and  the  educational 
authorities,  must  have  information  concerning  the  values 
of  year  play  participation  as  an  educational  experience 
for  the  students  involved.  He  should  be  able  to  state 
these  values  and  to  support  his  statements  by  research 
if  he  is  to  answer  objections  concerning  the  heavy 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  the  number  of  students 
involved,  the  impracticality  of  dramatic  activity,  the 
lack  of  academic  respectability,  the  competition  with 
other  studies  and  extra-curricular  activities.  The 

challenge  that  dramatic  activities  face  is  outlined  by 

3 

Katherine  Ommaney: 

In  a  few  years,  American  education  will  be  put  to 
a  stern  test  by  the  public  and  a  highly  specialized 
activity  like  ours  may  well  be  considered  a  non- 
essential.  We  must  prove  by  our  results  that  because 


^Katherine  Ommaney,  T,How  to  Teach  High  School 

Dramatics/’  Dramatics  Director’ s  Handbook ,  Cincinnati: 
The  National  Thespian  Society,  1949,  p.  24» 
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of  its  strong  appeal  to  adolescents,  it  is  a 
vital  force  in  the  developing  of  their  person¬ 
alities  and  cultural  appreciations.  We  must 
insist  upon  discipline,  co-operation,  depend¬ 
ability  and  promptness;  we  must  inspire  them 
to  improve  their  voices,  speech  manners,  and 
social  effectiveness;  these  are  all  phases  of 
dramatic  training  and  are  qualities  which  are 
not  sufficiently  stressed  in  many  high  schools 
today. 


II.  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  provide 
information  concerning  the  value  of  the  high  school 
year  play.  This  information  has  been  obtained  by 
reading  the  research  of  authorities  on  dramatic 
activities;  by  structured  interviews  with  teacher- 
directors,  administrators,  staff  assistants,  guidance 
counsellors,  and  students;  and  by  compositions  from 
students  associated  with  year  play  productions  in  ten 
Edmonton  high  schools. 

The  investigation  was  designed  specifically  to 
provide  tentative  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  'What  are  the  educational  values  that  current 
writers  indicate  should  be  achieved  by  a  year  play 
production? 

2.  Are  there  values  other  than  those  mentioned 
by  writers  that  can  be  achieved  by  producing  a  high 
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school  year  play? 

3o  To  what  extent  is  the  year  play,  as  it  is 
presently  produced  in  the  high  schools  of  Edmonton, 
achieving  these  values? 

4.  What  are  the  opinions  of  teacher-directors, 
administrators,  staff  assistants,  counsellors,  and 
students  on  the  value  of  producing  a  year  play? 

III.  PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

In  order  to  begin  this  study,  permission  was 
obtained  from  the  superintendents  of  the  Edmonton 
Public  and  Separate  School  systems  to  conduct  a 
survey  within  ten  Edmonton  high  schools.  The  follow¬ 
ing  methods  were  used  to  gather  the  required  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  study: 

1.  Current  literature  on  the  values  of  play 
participation  was  investigated. 

2.  Structured  interviews  were  designed  to 
investigate  the  opinions  of  teacher-directors,  admin¬ 
istrators,  staff  assistants,  guidance  counsellors, 

and  student  presidents  of  Drama  Clubs.  The  interviewees 
were  selected  in  the  following  ways: 

a.  During  the  interviews  with  ten  high  school 
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teacher-directors,  each  was  asked  for  the 
names  of  staff  members  and  student  presi¬ 
dents  who  were  connected  with,  or  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  year  play, 
b.  Using  the  names  supplied  by  the  teacher- 
director  for  each  high  school,  structured 
interviews  were  held  with  eleven  adminis¬ 
trators,  fourteen  staff  assistants,  nine 
guidance  counsellors,  and  seven  student 

'  presidents  of  Drama  Clubs. 

3.  A  student  assignment  was  devised  consisting  of 
a  question  on  the  type  of  participation  and  a  request 
for  a  short  composition  entitled  fTWhat  The  Year  Play 
Meant  To  Me.” 

a.  The  student  assignment  sheets  were  given 
to  each  director  following  the  interview. 
The  director  was  instructed  to  give  the 
sheets  to  all  those  who  had  participated 
in  the  year  play  during  the  year  1962-63. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-five  students 1 
assignment  sheets  were  returned  by  nine 
teacher-directors  before  June,  1963. 
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IV.  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

Chapter  II  contains  a  review  of  literature  on 
the  aims  of  Canadian  education,  summaries  of  studies, 
and  the  opinions  of  authorities  on  the  values  of  the 
year  play  for  the  student  participants,  the  high  school, 
and  the  community. 

Chapter  III  contains  five  sections  in  which  the 
information  gathered  from  the  structured  interviews 
with  the  teaching  personnel  involved  in  year  play 
productions  is  summarized  and  discussed.  In  the  first 
four  sections  are  tabulated,  summarized,  and  discussed 
the  data  received  from  four  groups  which  included  ten 
directors,  eleven  principals,  nine  guidance  counsellors, 
and  fourteen  teacher  assistants  in  the  ten  Edmonton 
high  schools  participating  in  this  study.  Section  V 
contains  two  composite  summaries  of  year  play  values 
which  serve  to  illustrate  agreement,  disagreement,  or 
similarity  between  the  four  teacher  groups f  responses 
on  the  subject  of  year  play  values. 

Chapter  IV  contains  two  sections.  In  Section  I 
is  presented  the  information  gathered  from  interviews 
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with  seven  student  presidents  of  Drama  Clubs.  Section 
II  contains  the  data  gathered  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  student  assignments  on  the  value  of  year 
play  participation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  investigation  into  the 
material  gathered  from  the  teachers,  students,  and 
authorities,  certain  conclusions  are  drawn  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  in  Chapter  V, 

Included  in  the  appendices  are  copies  of  the 
structured  interviews,  the  student  assignment  sheet, 
samples  of  completed  interviews  and  student  assignments. 

V.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

In  this  study  a  ’’year  play”  is  a  royalty  play 
of  more  than  one  act,  (usually  three),  requiring  an 
hour  to  enact.  The  play  is  produced  for  evening  per¬ 
formances  within  each  high  school,  and  the  audiences 
pay  admission.  All  of  the  actors  and  stage  crew  are 
students.  Musical  comedies,  or  plays  containing  music, 
singing,  and  dancing  are  included  within  this  study  if 
they  meet  the  foregoing  requirements. 
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CHAPTER  II 


LITERATURE  RELATED  TO  THIS  STUDY 

This  chapter  presents  a  brief  review  of  the  aims 
of  Canadian  education,  followed  by  studies  and  authori¬ 
tative  opinions  on  the  values  of  the  year  play  for  (a) 
student  participants,  (b)  the  high  school,  and  (c)  for 
the  community.  From  this  information  the  compatability 
of  the  aims  of  Canadian  education  with  the  values  of  the 
year  play  is  indicated.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a 
statement  of  the  challenges  that  face  dramatic  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  high  school,  and  summarizes  empirical  and 
experimental  evidence  for  continuing  the  acceptance  of 
year  plays  as  a  part  of  the  high  school Ts  activities. 

I .  AIMS 

A  brief  review  of  the  aims  of  education  for  each 
province  is  contained  in  a  booklet  that  was  published 
following  the  Canadian  Conference  On  Education  in  1961 
and  edited  by  Freeman  K.  Stewart.1  The  following  are 
illustrative : 

1Freeman  K.  Stewart  (editor),  The  Aims  Of  Education , 
Canadian  Conference  On  Education,  1961,  pp.  42-49* 
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British  Columbia : 

A  school  program  must  develop  children  as  indivi¬ 
dual  persons  and  as  citizens.  It  must  develop  individuals 
with  self-confidence,  but  at  the  same  time,  persons  res¬ 
pected  and  trusted  by  their  fellow-men.  Fundamental 
skills,  sound  mental  and  physical  health,  the  cultural 
heritage,  and  the  personal  development  of  interests  and 
talents  are  to  be  stressed. 


Alberta : 


The  ultimate  goal  of  education  is  the  happiness 
of  the  individual.  Accordingly,  the  following  types  of 
growth  are  to  be  fostered: 

1.  Attitudes  of  self-respect,  creativeness,  co¬ 
operativeness,  responsibility,  and  social  concern. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
individual,  of  man’s  achievements,  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  of  the  values  derived  through  association 
with  others. 

3.  Understanding  the  significance  of  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  form  of  life,  of  manTs  increasing  knowledge 
and  control  of  nature,  of  democracy  as  a  way  of  life, 

4.  Capacities,  abilities  and  skills  in  reading, 
in  communication,  in  computation,  and  in  the  arts. 


Saskatchewan : 


The  school  should  enable  the  child  to  realize  his 
potentialities  and  provide  him  with  experience  in 
democratic  living.  It  should  help  him  to  understand  and 
appreciate  both  the  cultural  and  physical  environment, 
to  develop  good  mental  and  physical  health,  and  to  develop 
desirable  attitudes. 


Manitoba: 

Everyone  concerned  with  education  should  give  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  basic  values  of  the  democratic 
philosophy.  These  values  give  direction  for  social  compe¬ 
tence;  they  indicate  that  its  aim  is  to  develop  individuals 
who  have  respect  for  others,  who  can  co-operate  in  group 
activity,  use  their  intelligence,  and  have  faith  in  the 
future .... 
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Stewart'  collated  the  ten  provincial  statements 
as  follows: 

In  general  tone  and  content  there  is  little  that 
is  different  among  the  departmental  statements 
of  aims  for  Canadian  schools.  All  are  concerned 
with  the  development  of  children  both  as  indivi¬ 
duals  and  as  prospective  citizens  of  a  democratic 
society.  All  stress  the  mastery  of  skills,  the 
understanding  of  both  the  natural  and  social 
environment,  an  appreciation  of  the  cultural  heri¬ 
tage  and  the  development  of  sound  mental  and 
physical  health. 


II.  VALUES 


How  does  a  high  school  year  play  create  for  its 
participants  or  the  audience  valuable  experiences  which 

may  fulfill  educational  aims?  A  partial  answer  is 

3 

provided  by  Dina  Rees  Evans  who  made  nation-wide  survey 

of  the  teaching  of  dramatic  arts  and  the  production  of 

plays  in  secondary  schools  as  part  of  his  graduate 

thesis  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  concludes  that: 

.  .  .  values  claimed  most  strongly  by  these 
enthusiastic  wo rkers  had  to  do  with  ,Treshaping 
personality.”  Almost  universally  acclaimed 
outcomes  of  student  participation  in  dramatic 
activities  were  the  development  toward  maturity 
through  social  co-operation;  an  understanding 


2Ibid. ,  p.  49. 

^Dina  Rees  Evans,  "Values  to  the  Pupil,"  Dramatics 
In  The  Secondary  School,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Washington, 

D.  C.:  Vol.  33,  No.  166,  December,  1949,  pp.  13-15. 
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of  human  emotions  and  relationships  through  the 
interpretation  of  life  situations;  the  sublima¬ 
tion  of  erotic  impulses  and  antisocial  tendencies; 
and  the  inculcation  of  ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 

To  gather  data  for  an  article  in  The  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Association  of  Se condary-S chool 
Principals ,  Evans  sent  out  requests  to  selected  former 
pupils  asking  that  they  write  him  a  letter  stating 
quite  frankly  their  personal  evaluation  of  dramatics 
in  the  high  school.  Two  excerpts  serve  to  indicate 
the  values  that  many  students  pointed  out  in  their 
letters  to  Evans 

Through  its  (the  dramatics  club’s)  system  of 
apprenticeship,  you  learn  to  work,  take  orders, 
get  things  done.  In  this  trial  period  of 
proving  your  capacity  both  to  players  and  your¬ 
self,  you  begin  to  tap  the  inner  springs  of 
existence.  You  work  with  your  body  and  voice 
and  develop  them  into  flexible  well-controlled 
objects  of  your  mind.  You  can  reduce  tensions 
within  yourself  and  make  the  meek  introvert 
into  a  well-rounded  personality.  As  you  work 
you  begin  to  develop  your  leadership,  initia¬ 
tive,  ability  to  organize,  and  direct  activity. 
(Rita  Bates  -  Sophomore,  Northwestern). 

I  learned  to  work  with  people.  No  play  is  a 
success  unless  the  cast,  the  crew,  and  everyone 
connected  with  the  play  is  co-operating,  and  so 
it  is  with  life.  Tn^re  never  arose,  so  far  as 
I  know,  among  the  great  majority  of  these  people, 
any  discrimination  against  a  person  because  he 
differed  from  them  in  color  or  religion. 

(Chester  Gordon  -  Freshman,  Harvard) 


^Ibid. ,  p.  14* 
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Evans*  general  conclusions  cannot  be  accepted 
without  some  reservation,  because  he  selected  the 
students  whom  he  interviewed  and  he  does  not  indicate 
whether  this  group  was  a  random  sample.  It  is  possible 
that  a  different  sample  may  have  produced  different 
statements  and  different  results. 

Peter  Slade J  supports  somewhat  the  same  values 
as  Evans  for  student  participation  in  dramatic  activi¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  part  of  a  lecture  on  "The  Role 
of  Individuality"  states: 

As  men  grow  more  industrialized  and  regimented, 
the  kind  of  delight  that  is  common  in  children 
becomes  impossible  to  adults,  because  they  are 
always  thinking  of  the  next  thing,  and  cannot 
let  themselves  be  absorbed  in  the  moment  .  .  . 
and  if  art,  in  any  important  sense,  is  to  sur¬ 
vive,  it  will  not  be  by  the  foundation  of 
solemn  academies,  but  by  recapturing  the  capa¬ 
city  for  whole-hearted  joys  and  sorrows  which 
prudence  and  foresight  have  all  but  destroyed. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experience  in  the  classroom, 
M.  B.  Gwynne0  prepared  a  set  of  hypothetical  values  of 
the  year  play.  His  hypotheses  provided  the  bases  for 
discussion  during  the  London  Conference  on  Drama 
Education  in  194&.  The  conference  reached  the  following 
conclusions : 


^Peter  Slade,  Child  Drama ,  London:  University  of 
London  Press,  1956,  pp.  105-122. 

^Ibid. ,  p.  112 . 
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1*  The  special  combination  of  mental, 
emotional,  and  physical  activities 
which  acting  demands  absorbs  the 
whole  energy  of  the  persons.  This 
co-ordination  vitalizes  activity 
and  heightens  individual  output, 
in  itself  a  beneficial  and  satis¬ 
fying  experience. 


2.  It  is  a  natural  opportunity  for 

practice  in  purposive  speech  as  an 
instrument  of  expression  and  also 
in  its  technical  aspects  involving 
good  diction  (confidence,  audibility, 
and  clarity).  It  provides  the  real 
situation  which  stimulates  expressive 
speech. 


3.  It  is  an  occasion  in  which  the 
necessity  for  co-operation  and 
teamwork  arises  naturally. 


4.  The  need  to  adapt  oneself  to  the  art 
form  which  drama  dictates  is  at  once 
an  experience  and  a  discipline.  As 
an  experience  it  promotes  emotional 
reaction  impelled  by  art:  as  a 
discipline  it  imposes  a  particular 
pattern  or  shape  on  these  responses. 


3.  The  drama,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
immediate  situations  in  daily  life, 
enlarges  concepts  of  character  and 
action  and  so  deepens  perception 
and  increases  sensitivity.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  seeking  to  identify  himself 
with  another  person,  is  released  from 
self-centered  pre-occupation.  Drama 
may,  in  this  way,  relieve  repressions 
and  inhibitions. 


.  ■ 
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G.  L.  C.  Burns,  the  director  of  a  Guidance 

Clinic  in  Birmingham,  was  one  of  several  medical  and 

psychiatric  practitioners  whose  commentaries  appear 

in  Slade Ts  Book.  Burns  maintains  that: 

Art  is  not  something  which  is  to  be  grudgingly 
added  to  a  "curriculum, tT  but  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  manfs  mental  health,  of  his  religion, 
of  his  happiness --and  we  have  to  start  them 
young! 

Slade  has  provided  a  good  source  of  authoritative 
opinion;  however,  the  opinions  he  quotes  are  not  bolstered 
by  statistical  evidence. 

d 

Kilzer,  Stephenson,  and  Nordberg,  state  that  the 
term  "extra"  somewhat  demeans  the  contributions  made  in 
supporting  the  aims  of  education  by  the  rtallied  activi¬ 
ties tf  of  the  Student  Union,  the  Glee  Club,  the  Debating 
Club,  the  Drama  Club,  and  inter-school  sports.  The 
authors  provided  support  for  their  contention  with  a 
study  done  over  a  twenty-five  year  span  by  a  professor 
who  taught  a  course  called  "Allied  Activities  in  the 
Secondary  Schools. "  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  a 
discussion  of  the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 

''ibid.  ,  p.  121. 

d 

Louis  R.  Kilzer,  Harold  H.  Stephenson,  H.  Orville 
Nordberg,  Allied  Activities  in  the  Secondary  School, 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  195^7" PP«  5-7« 
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Education  during  the  first  few  lectures.  His  graduate 
students  were  then  asked  to  fill  out  a  form  which  com¬ 
pared  the  contributions  of  five  allied  activities 
(basketball,  debating,  newspaper,  student  council,  year¬ 
book  manager)  to  five  standard  curricular  subjects 
(Algebra,  English  Literature,  Science,  Spanish  World 
History)  in  terms  of  fulfilling  the  principles  of 
education.  These  were  the  results: 

More  than  fifty  classes  have  filled  out  that  form, 
and  the  results  have  always  indicated  that  these 
college  students  feel  that  the  five  allied  activi¬ 
ties  make  greater  contributions,  as  a  whole,  than 
do  the  five  curricular  subjects,  as  a  whole.  The 
percentages  favoring  the  allied  activities  have 
ranged  from  75  to  over  90.  In  the  spring  of  1954, 
for  example,  92.3  per  cent  of  the  110  members  of  the 
class  indicated  a  preference  for  allied  activities. 

On  the  basis  of  further  investigation  concerning 
the  value  of  allied  activities  Kilzer,  Stephenson,  and 
Nordberg  pointed  out  that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  first 
three  hundred  students  who  came  or  were  sent  to  a  psychia¬ 
trist  at  the  University  of  California  were  not  taking 
part  in  any  campus  activity.  In  another  study,  alumni 
who  had  previously  been  prominent  as  pupils  in  allied 
activities  at  a  certain  high  school  were  found  to  sur¬ 
pass  by  far  the  others  in  four  out  of  six  measures  of 
success  and  at  least  equalled  them  in  the  other  two.  The 
majority  of  the  illustrious  men  among  their  thirty-nine 
alumni  listed  in  Who *  s  Who  in  America  had  been  prominent 
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in  campus  activities,  but  not  particularly  outstanding 
in  scholarship. 

The  validity  of  the  conclusions  presented  in  this 

study  is  subject  to  the  following  reservations:  (a)  The 

author  did  not  indicate  the  measure  of  success  used  to 

evaluate  these  illustrious  men,  (b)  the  study  does  not 

indicate  whether  the  initiative  or  the  innate  abilities 

of  these  individuals  blossomed  solely  because  of  the 

participation  in  allied  activities,  and  (c)  one  cannot 

know  whether  the  students’  abilities  blossomed  as  a 

result  of  the  participation  or  were  the  cause  of  their 

becoming  involved  in  the  activities. 

q 

Charles  C.  Mather,  points  out  that  society  has 
discovered  to  its  sorrow  that  intelligence  and  knowledge 
are  not  enough  for  purposeful  living.  Unless  both  are 
controlled  by  a  proper  set  of  values,  tragedy  in  the  lives 
of  individuals  and  nations  will  occur.  He  believes  that 
pupils  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  are  at 
the  most  idealistic  and  malleable  period  of  their  devel¬ 
opment.  According  to  Mather,  educators  must  devise  an 

9 

Charles  C.  Mather,  ’’Character  and  Personality 
Development,”  Dramatics  in  the  Secondary  School.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  hecondary- 
School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Vol.  33,  No.  166, 
December,  1949,  pp«  23-26. 
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educational  experience  that  will,  during  this  period, 
provide  an  ethical  and  moral  objective  and  yet  give 
release  to  the  powerful  emotional  and  psychological 
urges.  These  drives,  once  channeled,  will  result  in 
the  development  of  a  good  personality  and  character. 

It  is  Mather1 s  belief  that  this  experience  may  be 
acquired  by  the  study  of  the  lives  of  the  selfless 
great  and  by  observation;  however,  he  also  stresses 
the  importance  of  dramatic  activity,  where  elements 
of  character  can  be  inculcated  through  the  process 
of  doing* 

A  summary  of  Mather's  article  on  the  process  of 
actual  play  production  and  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
students  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  possession  of  a  pleasing  personality 
is  a  great  aid  in  making  one ' s  self  effective  in  a 
democratic  society.  The  activity  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  play,  if  properly  directed,  will  develop 
many  of  the  qualities  of  sound  character  so  necessary 
for  democratic  citizenship. 

2.  In  the  actual  process  of  rehearsing  and 
memorizing,  many  youngsters  realize  for  the  first  time 
what  really  hard,  time-consuming  work  and  deep  concen¬ 
tration  are.  The  demands  made  during  rehearsals  and 
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the  necessity  for  planning  their  daily  routine  frequently 
mark  the  difference  between  an  efficient  and  inefficient 
person. 

3.  To  students  who  can  pass  a  subject  with  a 
mark  of  seventy  per  cent,  it  comes  as  a  revelation  to 
realize  that  such  a  standard  of  performance  cannot  be 
accepted  in  memorization,  in  timing,  in  movement,  or  in 
cueing.  A  good  director  demands  a  one  hundred  per  cent 
performance:  nothing  less  than  the  student Ts  best  will  do. 

4.  In  a  democracy,  issues  are  thrashed  out  in 
public,  and  the  man  who  fears  or  cannot  take  criticism 
will  find  himself  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  desire 
to  accomplish  effectively  for  the  good  of  the  play  makes 
criticism  not  only  endurable,  but  also  makes  it  desirable. 

3.  Much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  our 
country  has  been  the  result  of  team  play,  a  harmonious 
planned  interaction.  Besides  securing  results,  those 
who  produce  and  participate  co-operatively  in  a  play 
have  a  sense  of  well-being,  and  of  confidence. 

Another  authority  on  play  production,  Milton 
Smith10  considers  participation  in  a  play  to  be  a 

10Milton  Smith,  Play  Production,  New  York:  Apple ton- 
Century-Crofts ,  Incorporated,  1948,  p.  11. 
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valuable  tool  in  achieving  educational  aims.  He  states: 

It  (play  production)  has  the  advantage  that 
it  can  be  practised  by  a  small  group  or  a 
whole  countryside.  But  it  must  always  be  a 
socialized  activity:  no  individual  can 
practice  the  art  of  theatre  all  by  himself. 

It  requires  and  co-ordinates  a  multitude  of 
activities--activities  as  diversified  as 
directing,  managing,  designing,  acting, 
carpentry,  painting,  lighting,  costuming, 
serving,  singing,  dancing  and  many  others. 

It  is  all  embracing  as  life  itself,  for  it 
involves  at  times  the  practice  of  all  the 
other  arts  and  all  the  other  crafts.  And 
the  theatre  automatically  creates  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  these  other  arts  and  crafts 
meet  an  acid  test.  In  a  word,  the  theatre 
offers  an  opportunity  to  test  all  these 
practices  by  performance.  And  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  doing  so,  it  builds  up  a  socialized 
situation  equalled  by  few  of  the  other  tools 
of  education. 

Katherine  Ommaney,'1'^  author  of  The  Stage  And  The 
School ,  which  has  been  and  remains  a  primary  reference 
text  for  dramatics  in  Alberta  schools,  supports  the  view¬ 
points  of  Mather  and  Smith.  In  describing  the  value  of 
play  production  she  uses  such  terms  as  "learning  by  doing," 
"ability  to  accept  criticism,"  "the  loss  of  self  in  another 
individuality,"  and  the  "cultivation  of  emotions." 

The  range  of  values  attributed  to  the  high  school 
year  play  may  well  exceed  the  aims  of  education  outlined 


^Katherine  Ommaney,  The  Stage  And  The  School , 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939,  pp.  4-5. 
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in  the  various  handbooks  issued  by  the  Canadian  provinces. 
Milton  Smith, ^  Corda  Peck,*^  and  Lawrence  Smith^  point 
out  that  theatre  is  a  group  art.  In  a  major  school  produc 
tion,  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  people  are  often 
required  to  co-ordinate  and  co-operate  with  one  another. 
Lawrence  Smith  suggests  that  the  excitement  of  casting, 
rehearsal,  and  production  is  transmitted  to  the  home 
environment.  The  community  may  also  be  involved  as 
students  gain  valuable  experiences  by  soliciting  patron¬ 
age  and  publicity,  and  by  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  collecting  of  properties  from  home  and  business 

establishments . 

15  16 

Peck  and  Lawrence  Smith*1  state  that  other  values 
of  the  year  play  include:  (a)  an  increased  desire  by 
students  to  understand  and  appreciate  worthwhile  litera¬ 
ture  and  drama;  (b)  a  fostering  of  a  pupil1 s  pride  and 
loyalty  to  his  school  because  of  the  opportunities  and 


12 

Milton  Smith,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  14. 

"^Corda  Peck,  TTValues  to  the  School, Tf  Dramatics  In 
The  Secondary  School,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa 
tion  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Washington,  D,  C.: 
Vol.  33,  No.  166,  December,  1949,  pp.  17-19. 

^'Lawrence  D.  Smith,  "Values  to  the  Community/1 
Dramatics  in  The  Secondary  School,  The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.:  Vol.  33,  No.  166,  December,  1949,  pp.  19-22, 

1 5 

"Corda  Peck,  00.  cit. ,  pp.  17-18, 

"^Lawrence  Smith,  00.  cit. ,  pp.  20-21. 
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experiences  it  has  offered;  (c)  a  development  of  a  centre 
of  unity  which  transcends  race,  nationality,  religion, 
and  socio-economic  levels;  and  (d)  a  new  compassion  in 
dealing  with  the  lives  and  problems  of  peoples  through¬ 
out  the  world o 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  many  experts  in  the  field 
of  year  play  production  agree  that  the  year  play  promotes 
values  which  in  many  instances  coincide  with  the  aims  of 
education,,  A  point-by-point  comparison  indicates  that  a 
majority  of  the  values  which  accrue  from  participation  in 
year  play  productions  are  related  to  the  aims  of  secondary 
education.  And  so,  to  the  extent  that  educators  are 
willing  to  accept  the  aims  of  education  as  stated  by  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities,  they  must  also  be  willing  to  accept 
the  contributions  made  by  year  play  participation  toward 
the  realization  of  these  aims,, 

Despite  the  compatability  which  appears  between 
the  aims  of  education  and  the  value  of  year  play  partici¬ 
pation,  matriculation  students  intent  on  university  entrance 

17 

often  forego  play  participation.  David  Mallery  points 
out  their  dilemma  in  this  manner: 

A.  The  boy  who  told  me  that  playing  the  lead  in 
The  Crucible  was  the  most  important  thing 
that  had  happened  to  him  in  school  was  not 
evading  his  academic  responsibilities.  His 

•^David  Mallery,  High  School  Students  Speak  Out, 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1962,  p.  30. 
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English  teacher  told  me  that  TTall  the  liter¬ 
ary  analysis  in  the  world  canTt  match  what 
that  play  is  doing  for  that  kid  as  a  person” 
”Yet,”  the  student  said  glumly,  "the  experi¬ 
ence  wonTt  give  you  any  mileage  in  getting 
into  college.” 

B.  How  often  are  talented  artists  with  high 
I.Q.’s  urged  away  from  drama  into  an  extra 
academic  course  because  an  adult  or  student- 
made  aura  of  "dumbness”  or  "impracticality” 
surrounds  the  choice?  He  rationalizes  that 
he  can  ”do  the  drama  later.”  And  out  goes 
one  of  his  good  opportunities  for  creativity, 
intellectual  discipline,  and  real  personal 
challenge.  He  is  likely  to  become  another 
casualty  of  academic  respectability. 

The  crux  of  this  problem,  and  evidence  suggesting 

a  solution,  are  contained  in  James  Hemming Ts  book  Teach 

1$ 

Them  To  Live .  This  book  gives  a  precise  summary  of 
the  Eight-Year  Study  of  adolescent  education  in  the  United 
States  originally  published  in  five  volumes  by  Harper  and 
Brothers  of  New  York,  Hemming  outlines  the  difficulty 
with  these  words: 

Here  then  is  the  clash.  The  schools  want  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  pupils  for  a  broader  and  more 
social  curriculum  and  plead  for  a  greater  degree 
of  autonomy  to  enable  them  to  go  ahead  with  their 
desired  objectives,  but  the  universities  are 
unmoved.  They  insist  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
maintain  standards,  and  that  students  who  wish  to 
attend  them  must  be  prepared  to  do  so,  which  usually 
imposes  a  restricting  specialist  curriculum. 

Therefore,  our  young  people  are  required  to  meet 


James  Hemmings,  Teach  Them  To  Live ,  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1957,  p. 
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rigid  university  standards  while  training  to  become  fully 
developed  citizens  for  the  world.  The  advocates  of 
"learning  first,"  "the  public  interests  first,"  "emotional 
training  first,"  "social  skill  first,"  "character  first," 
all  plead  for  their  view  point  and  require  what  students 
cannot  have — more  time.  The  solution  which  Hemming 
suggests  is: 

If  we  agreed  that  all  the  things  the  various 
disputants  want  are  in  themselves  desirable, 
then  there  can  only  be  one  fundamental  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem:  to  release  a  greater 
energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  schools  so  that 
more  can  be  done  with  the  limited  time.  It 
would  seem  that  good  human  relations,  based 
on  mutual  understanding  between  pupils  and 
staff,  and  upon  a  sense  of  co-operation  in 
working  towards  a  worthwhile  individual  and 
social  achievement,  are  the  first  things  to 
aim  at.  .  .  . 

A  study  of  how  to  release  greater  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  schools  became  the  general  background  for 
the  Sight-Year  Study.  This  was  an  experiment  not  only  to 
find  out  how  to  make  secondary  school  life  more  valuable 
and  meaningful  for  young  people ,  but  also  to  see  whether 
a  broadening  of  curriculum  and  purpose  could  not  be  made 
consistent  with  the  attainment  of  university  standards. 

A  commission  was  set  up  under  the  Chairmanship  of  M. 
Aikin,  Director,  John  Burroughs  School,  Clayton,  Missouri, 
to  probe  the  defects  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States  and  then  prepare  the  design  the  experiment  should 
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take.  The  defects  noted  by  the  commission  which  are 
pertinent  to  this  study  include: 

1.  Obscurity  of  purpose:  Teachers  had  no  sense 
of  direction,  and  the  boys  and  girls  were  unable  to  find 
in  their  school  life  a  really  satisfying  experience. 

2.  Educational  insufficiencies:  The  content  of 
education  was  too  disjointed  and  divorced  from  life  to 
hold  the  interest  of  young  people;  methods  were  often 
too  formal  to  be  inspiring. 

3.  Wrong  emphasis  in  school  upon  conformity  with 
the  demands  of  the  machine  in  order  to  win  the  prizes 
that  were  most  aesired--especially  the  Graduation  Diploma. 
Self-discipline,  a  sense  of  social  responsibility,  and 
the  capacity  to  co-operate  were  barely  recognized,  and 
rarely  stressed,  as  primary  virtues. 

4.  Waste  of  human  material:  The  creative 
energies  of  the  pupils  were  not  fully  tapped  because 
their  interests  and  personal  problems  were  ignored  or 
treated  as  of  little  significance.  Moreover,  the  press¬ 
ing  demands  of  credit  winning  left  hardly  any  place  for 
Art  in  its  various  forms. 

3.  Complacency:  High  schools  saw  in  orthodox 
academic  attainment  the  only  worthwhile  standards ;  and 
never  questioned  whether  the  decline  in  values  and  social 
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responsibility  had  anything  to  do  with  them  at  all. 

The  educational  emphasis  which  the  plan  began  to 
develop  was  based  upon  a  conviction  that  the  secondary 
schools  must  become  more  effective  in  helping  people  to 
develop  the  insight,  the  powers,  and  self-direction 
necessary  for  resourceful  and  constructive  living. 

The  results  of  this  massive  Eight-Year  Study 

were  available  in  1942,  but  they  have  been  neglected. 

19 

Hemming* s  book  Teach  Them  To  Live  summarizes  the 
conclusions : 

After  carefully  controlled  scientific  inquiry, 
involving  thirty  schools  of  widely  different 
types ,  two  thousand  students  and  one  hundred 
seventy-nine  colleges,  it  was  established  be¬ 
yond  doubt  that  secondary  school  students, 
trained  for  their  university  careers  by  broad 
courses  orientated  towards  life  rather  than 
by  traditional,  subject-bound  courses  focusing 
on  satisfying  examination  requirements,  not 
only  achieved  better  standards  at  university 
but  also  reached  a  higher  level  of  personal 
maturity. 

20 

Hughes  Mearns  would  agree  with  Hemming  on  broad 
courses  or  activities  oriented  towards  life.  He  states 
in  his  book  Creative  Power: 


^Ibid.  ,  preface. 

20 

Hughes  Mearns,  Creative  Power,  New  York: 
Dover  Publications,  1958, _ p.  96. 
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Whenever  I  have  met  stern  rebuke  from  well- 
meaning  but  unimaginative  colleagues  because, 
as  they  say,  I  have  been  wasting  my  hours  in 
these  frivolous  ventures  with  youth,  I  think 
to  myself,  uIf  when  you  were  a  youngster  I 
could  have  had  you  in  one  good  play  and  could 
have  gradually  unloosed  the  traditional  cords 
that  at  present  so  hopelessly  bind  you,  you 
would  now  be  more  sensitive,  more  appreciative, 
and  more  tolerant  toward  what  we  are  doing 
with  the  young. TT  Just  to  be — really  be — another 
person  in  an  undistinguished  play  is  to  make  one 
immeasurably  free  forever. 

The  foregoing  statements  suggest  that  dramatic 
activities,  particularly  play  production,  can  help 
realize  the  aims  for  Canadian  education.  Because  of 
incomplete  information,  educators  who  are  in  leadership 
positions  do  not  always  give  play  production  the  support 
it  needs  to  help  bring  about  this  realization. 

In  this  chapter,  therefore,  an  evaluation  of  high 
school  year  play  activity,  based  on  the  considered  opinion 
and  the  research  of  authorities  has  been  presented.  In 
Chapters  III  and  IV,  additional  evidence  based  on  the 
opinions  of  teacher-directors,  administrators,  counsellors, 
staff  assistants,  and  students  in  ten  Edmonton  high  schools 
is  presented® 
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CHAPTER  III 


ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHER  INTERVIEWS 

This  chapter  contains  tabulations,  summaries,  and 
discussions  on  the  information  obtained  from  structured 
interviews  with  ten  directors,  eleven  principals,  nine 
guidance  counsellors,  and  fourteen  teachers  from  the  ten 
Edmonton  high  schools  surveyed  in  this  investigation. 

Tape  recordings  were  made  of  the  free  responses  given  by 
the  ten  directors  to  the  questions  on  the  instrument^  in 
order  to  ensure  an  accurate  record  of  the  information 
provided  by  the  persons  most  directly  concerned  with  the 
year  play.  This  information  was  subsequently  transcribed 
then  analyzed  and  organized  into  the  form  which  appears 
in  this  chapter.  An  immediate  transcription  was  made  of 

the  free  responses  by  the  principals,  guidance  counsel- 

o 

lors,  and  teachers  to  the  questions  on  the  instrument" 
at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

The  term  ,Tfree  response"  as  used  in  this  study 
refers  to  the  uninhibited  verbal  answers  given  to  each 
structured  question  during  an  interview  with  the  investi¬ 
gator.  This  freedom  of  response  also  extended  to  the 

^See  Appendix  A 

2 

See  Appendix  B 
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number  of  responses  given;  some  persons  gave  only  one  res¬ 
ponse  but  others  gave  several.  Therefore,  the  total  number 
of  responses  summarized  in  the  tables  varies  according  to 
the  verbosity  of  the  group  of  persons  interviewed. 

There  are  five  sections  within  this  chapter.  Section  I 
presents  the  information  gathered  from  the  teacher-directors 
in  this  study.  Section  II  summarizes  the  administrators’ 
opinions  about  the  year  play.  Section  III  presents  the  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  from  staff  members  who  participated  in  the 
year  play  production.  Section  IV  presents  information  collec¬ 
ted  from  interviews  with  Guidance  Counsellors.  Section  V 
contains  composite  summaries  of  year  play  values. 

SECTION  I 

THE  DIRECTORS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

This  section  contains  the  opinions  of  ten  teacher- 
directors  concerning  the  values  of  the  year  play  for  the  high 
school,  the  student  audience,  the  student  actors,  the  student 
stage  crew,  the  teacher-director,  and  the  staff  participants. 

The  Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  High  School 

Table  I  contains  a  tabulation  of  the  ten 
directors’  concepts  of  the  values  of  the  year  play  for 
the  high  school  and  shows  the  frequency  with  which 
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TABLE  I 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  TEN  TEACHER  DIRECTORS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE 
YEAR  PLAY  IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number 

of 

Values  To  The  Hi gh  School _ Directors 

Retains  a  balance  between  cultural  and 

physical  education  activities  5 

Develops  school  spirit  4 

Presents  a  good  school  image  to  the  public  3 

Provides  a  good  evening’s  entertainment  1 

Makes  money  for  the  Students’  Union  1 

Total  Response  14 

Values  To  The  Student  Body 


Provides  an  activity  to  display  theatrical  talent  5 

Develops  cultural  appreciation  4 

Develops  theatrical  taste  4 

Develops  a  deeper  insight  and  understanding 

of  people  4 

Teaches  many  students  to  work  co-operatively  3 

Develops  theatre  and  play  appreciation  2 

Helps  students  to  recognize  creativity  2 

Total  Response  24 

Aggregate  Response  3$ 
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each  value  was  mentioned.  These  responses  fell  into  two 
general  classifications:  (a)  Values  to  the  school,  (b) 
Values  to  the  students  of  the  school. 

Although  the  directors  were  asked  for  their 
opinions  of  the  values  of  the  play  to  the  high  school, 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  thirty-eight  free  responses 
referred  to  values  for  the  student  body.  Milton  Smith^ 
and  Corda  Peck/f"  agree  with  the  directors  who  felt  that 
the  year  play  provided  a  valuable  means  of  developing 
theatrical  talent,  play  appreciation,  and  a  deeper  in¬ 
sight  of  mankind.  This  activity  also  helped  students 
acquire  theatrical  taste  and  display  creativity  to  the 
student  body. 

The  remaining  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  T  free  responses  stressed  the  values  of  the  year  play 
for  the  high  school.  Five  of  the  ten  directors1  responses 
indicated  that  they  think  a  play  creates  a  balance  between 
cultural  and  physical  activities  within  a  high  school. 

Four  directors  believed  that  school  spirit,  presenting  a 
good  school  image  to  the  public,  and  providing  good 

3 

Milton  Smith,  Play  Production ,  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts ,  Incorporated^  1943  ,  P«  11  • 

^"Corda  Peck,  '’Values  to  the  School,7’  Dramatics  In 
The  Secondary  School ,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Vol.  33,  No.  166,  December,  1949,  pp.  17-19. 
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entertainment  which  earned  money  for  the  Students1  Union 
were  also  valuable  by-products.  Lawrence  Smith"1  agrees 
with  three  directors  who  state  that  a  superior  drama  pro¬ 
gram  gives  a  school  a  focal  point  of  pride. 

The  following  quotations  are  representative  of  the 
responses  given  by  directors: 

1.  It  (the  year  play)  helps  to  mold  school 
spirit  as  much  as  athletics. 

2.  The  year  play  achieves  a  balance  in  school 
between  sport  and  culture. 

3.  A  year  play  generates  a  feeling  of  pride 
of  achievement,  of  unity,  also  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  students1  potential. 

Value s  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  Student  Audience 

Table  II  contains  responses  by  the  ten  directors 
concerning  their  belief  in  the  values  of  the  year  play 
to  a  student  audience. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ten  directors’  res¬ 
ponses  in  Table  II  coincide  with  many  of  those  mentioned 
by  Stewart0  as  aims  for  education.  Seventy-three  per 
cent  of  the  total  responses  in  Table  II  indicate  agreement 

5 

Lawrence  D.  Smith,  Opl  . cit . ,  pp.  19-21. 

Freeman  K.  Stewart  (editor),  The  Aims  of  Education , 
Canadian  Conference  on  Education,  1961,  pp.  42-49. 
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TABLE  II 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  TEN  TEACHER  DIRECTORS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE 
YEAR  PLAY  FOR  THE  STUDENT  AUDIENCE 
IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of 

Values  For  The  Student  Audience  Directors 


Develops  an  appreciation  of  ’’live'’  theatre  6 

Helps  to  develop  discriminating  taste  3 

Generates  enthusiasm  and  excitement  by  its 

challenge  3 

Develops  pride  in  acting  and  production 

proficiency  3 

Helps  to  educate  students  in  theatre  manners  4 

Creates  a  desire  to  show  this  product  to  the 

public  3 

Builds  an  interest  and  desire  to  take  classes 

in  drama  3 

Helps  students  to  look  at  their  problems  2 


Total  Response 
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with  the  discussion  following  Table  I:  directors  suggest 
that  a  student  audience  can  appreciate  "live  theatre," 
can  develop  discriminating  taste,  can  be  enthusiastic  and 
proud  of  a  proficient  high  school  production.  Directors 
considered  it  very  important  that  high  school  students  be 
exposed  to  "live  theatre"  because  a  high  school  year  play 
often  represents  their  initial  serious  contact  with  the 
performing  arts.  The  strength  of  this  exposure  provides 
the  stimulus  for  continuing  theatrical  support  and  per¬ 
sonal  enrichment. 

Two  comments  by  the  directors  indicate  what  they 
believe  the  value  of  "live  theatre"  to  be: 

1.  We  tackle  difficult  plays  for  their  challenge 
and  to  give  our  audience  an  insight  into  life 
and  history. 

2.  They  (the  audience)  gain  an  appreciation  of 
"live  theatre"  as  they  visit  backstage  to 
become  excited  about  the  tremendous  accom¬ 
plishment  of  producing  a  play  for  stage 
presentation. 

The  remaining  responses  concern  the  practical 
value  of  the  year  play  to  the  student  audience.  Res¬ 
ponses  from  four  directors  indicate  that  the  year  play 
helps  to  educate  students  in  theatre  manners.  They 
supported  their  statements  by  pointing  out  that  high 
school  students  are  so  familiar  with  watching  television-- 
an  activity  in  which  a  person  can  switch  off,  leave,  or 
change  the  channel — that  they  need  to  be  educated  in  proper 
theatre  behavior. 
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Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  Student  Actors 

In  the  process  of  casting,  rehearsing,  memorizing, 
and  creating  a  role  for  a  high  school  year  play  the 
student  actor  must  give  a  tremendous  amount  of  work, 
time,  and  energy.  What  are  the  values  of  a  play  for  a 
student  actor  which  justify  such  a  commitment?  Table 

III  summarizes  the  directors'  responses  to  this  question. 

7 

A  number  of  writers  quoted  in  this  study  point 
out  that  co-operation,  self-discipline,  self-appraisal, 
dedication,  and  personal  happiness  are  qualities  made 
more  apparent  through  dramatic  activities.  These  values 
are  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  directors:  seventy 
per  cent  of  this  group  note  an  increase  in  student 
actors'  self-confidence,  poise,  sense  of  group  solidarity 
and  co-operation.  Mallery  concedes  the  fact  that  play 
production  does  develop  co-operative  social  effort,  but 
doubts  its  value  if  the  year  play  is  not  serious  or 

Q 

ambitious.  James  Hemmings ,  however,  suggests  that  these 
good  human  relationships,  based  on  mutual  understanding 

^See  Chapter  II,  pp.  10-21. 

‘  David  Mallery,  High  School  Students  Speak  Out, 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1^62,  p.  29. 

9 James  Hemmings,  Teach  Them  To  Live ,  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1937,  p*  8 . 
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'TABLE  III 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  TEN  TEACHER  DIRECTORS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE 
YEAR  PLAY  FOR  STUDENT  ACTORS 
IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Number  of  • 

Values  For  The  Student  Actor  Directors 

Increases  self-confidence  and  poise  7 

Encourages  group  values,  a  team  sense  7 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  use  skills 

learned  in  drama  classes  5 

Increases  social  competence  4 

Encourages  a  better  organization  of 

students1  time  and  energy  4 

Creates  a  sense  of  accomplishment  3 

Helps  with  self-discipline,  self-control  3 

Fosters  a  better  understanding  of  plays 

and  theatre  3 

Motivates  students  to  memorize  2 

Fosters  actor* s  audience  awareness  and 

audience  appreciation  2 

Fosters  creativity  2 

Encourages  artistic  snobbery  2 

Total  Response  ^ 
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and  co-operation,  form  the  basis  for  a  release  of 
greater  student  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

Several  responses  by  the  directors  indicate  that 
they  believe  co-operative  effort  encourages  a  release 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm: 

1.  The  students  tackled  a  production,  As  You 
Like  It,  which  taxed  their  time  and 
abilities .  However,  the  challenge  produced 
a  tremendous  effort  and  such  a  sense  of 
"togetherness1*  that  three  cast  parties  were 
held. 

2.  Student  actors  budgeted  their  time  better 
in  order  to  accommodate  both  study  and 
rehearsals , 

3.  The  development  of  self-confidence,  improved 
speech,  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  made 
them  (student  actors)  try  for  a  larger  role 
in  student  life  and  activities. 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  three  student 
actors  serving  as  presidents  for  their  respective  high 
school  Drama  Clubs  were  also  presidents  of  their  Students 
Union.  This  may  indicate,  though  it  does  not  offer 
complete  evidence,  that  acting  experiences  spur  students 
on  to  a  larger  role. 

The  directors  each  averaged  responses  on  the 
values  of  the  year  play  for  the  student  actors.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  their  total  responses  suggest  that 
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the  year  play  contributed  to  the  personal  development 
of  student  actors.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  res¬ 
ponses  indicate  that  the  year  play  was  of  practical 
value  for  the  student  actors  in  developing  skills 
learned  in  drama  classes,  in  fostering  a  broader  under¬ 
standing  of  plays  and  the  theatre,  in  developing  an 
appreciation  for  an  audience,  and  in  learning  to  memorize. 

Two  responses  state  the  belief  that  the  year  play 
encourages  artistic  snobbery.  This  term  was  explained 
by  one  director  in  this  manner:  A  student  may  take  on 
a  role,  achieve  success  in  that  role,  then  he  may, 
unfortunately,  become  vain  and  supercilious. 

Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  Student  Stage  Crew 

The  students  in  the  stage  crew  do  not  perform 
before  an  audience,  although  their  contribution  is  seen 
or  heard  by  the  audience.  What  are  the  values  of  this 
type  of  participation?  Table  IV  contains  the  directors’ 
responses  to  this  question  and  gives  evidence  that  these 
values  differ  somewhat  from  the  values  for  the  student 
actor. 

It  is  apparent  that  90  per  cent  of  the  values  men¬ 
tioned  in  Table  IV  as  being  achieved  by  stage  crew  parti¬ 
cipants  are  of  a  personal  rather  than  practical  nature. 
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TABLE  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  TEN  TEACHER  DIRECTORS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE 
YEAR  PLAY  FOR  THE  STUDENT  STAGE  CREW 
IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of 

Values  For  The  Student  Stage  Directors 

Crew 


Fosters  co-operation  and  teamwork  7 

Fosters  reliability  5 

Develops  pride  in  their  part  of  a 

total  achievement  5 

Develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  3 

Teaches  students  to  take  and  give  orders  5 

Demands  split-second  timing  3 

Total  Response 
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Directors  evidently  believe  that  participation  in  the  year 
play  assists  in  the  development  of  a  team  sense,  of  relia¬ 
bility,  of  pride,  of  responsibility,  and  in  the  ability 
to  take  orders.  A  difference  in  the  stress  and  kinds  of 
personal  values  for  the  student  actor  and  the  student 
crew  member  is  also  suggested.  Actors  receive  benefits 
connected  with  an  active  outgoing  role  while  the  stage 
crew  had  the  passive  "sacrificing"  role  in  which  to  nur¬ 
ture  these  values.  One  director  summarized  the  kinds  of 
values  for  the  student  stage  crew:  They  learn  to  assume 
responsibilities  because  missing  props  or  cues  for  sound 
or  lights  can  disrupt  a  play.  They  learn  to  give  and  take 
orders,  to  work  as  a  team.  The  stage  crew  become  as 
excited  as  the  actors  during  performances  and  they  are 
very  proud  of  their  part  in  this  achievement. 

These  directors*  responses  bear  marked  similarity 

10 

to  the  student  quotations  used  by  Dina  Rees  Evans  ‘  which 
stress  the  value  of  dramatic  activities  as  a  means  of  social 
maturation.  Milton  Smith1-"'  also  stressed  the  all  embracing 
nature  of  dramatic  activities  as  one  which  created  a  social¬ 
ized  situation  equalled  by  few  of  the  other  tools  of  education. 

The  remaining  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  response  states 
that  the  year  play  was  valuable  because  it  developed  the 
students’  practical  skill  by  demanding  split-second  timing. 

10Dina  Rees  Evans,  See  page  10,  Chapter  II. 

^Milton  Smith,  See  page  IS,  Chapter  II. 
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Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  Teacher-Director 

in  selecting,  preparing,  and  presenting  a  year  play  in 
a  large  city  high  school,  the  teacher-director  is,  of  necessity, 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  much  work  "beyond  the  .'call  of 
duty."  What  are  the  values  of  the  year  play  for  the  teacher- 

director?  Table  V  summarizes  the  directors1  responses  to  this 
question. 


TABLE  V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  TEN  TEACHER  DIRECTORS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE 
_ YEAR  PLAY  FOR  THE  TEACHER  DIRECTOR _ 

- : - - - : - 1 — = - Nwitrer_”<Tf 

Values  For  The  Teacher  Director  Directors 


Develops  a  friendly  relationship  toward  students  6 

Develops  tolerance  and  understanding  between 

the  director  and  students  5 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  help  introverted  students  4 

Creates  a  mutually  unforgettable  experience 

with  students  4 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  help  student  with 

personal  problems  4 

Develops  an  understanding  of  students’ 

emotional  depth  3 

Increases  personal  enjoyment  of  the  play  3 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  creativity  2 

Helps  in  the  classroom  situation  2 

Helps  in  developing  director’s  skills  1 

Total  Response  34 
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It  is  interesting  that  most  of  the  directors* 
free  responses  in  Table  V  included  the  word  "student”  or 
some  reference  to  the  students  with  whom  they  worked. 
Apparently  the  value  of  a  year  play  to  a  director  results 

from  mutual  understanding  between  students  and  himself. 

12 

James  Hemmings  pointed  out  that  such  a  relationship 

leads  to  the  release  of  greater  energy  and  enthusiasm 

13 

for  learning.  Another  authority,  Katherine  Ommaney 
outlines  the  directors  role  as  a  teacher,  mentor,  ins- 
pirer,  dictator,  editor,  diplomat,  and  sometimes  psycho¬ 
analyst.  Examples  of  free  responses  by  the  directors  point 
out  this  close  relationship  between  teacher  and  student: 

1.  I  have  become  a  poorly  paid  psychiatrist 
to  students  who  share  their  joy  and  sorrow 
with  me. 

2.  Drama  teachers  get  down  into  the  emotional 
life  of  students  much  more  deeply  than 
other  teachers. 

3.  Students  often  call  me  up  years  after 
taking  part  in  a  play  to  talk  about 
mutual  interests,  sometimes  about 
their  problems.  The  year  play  seems 
to  foster  these  lasting  bonds  between 
a  teacher  and  students. 


^ James  Hemmings,  See  page  22,  Chapter  II* 

^Katherine  A.  Ommaney,  "How  to  Teach  High  School 
Dramatics,"  Dramatics  Director*  s  Handbook,  Cincinnati: 
The  National  Thespian  Society,  1949,  p.  24. 
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4.  I  feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment  through 
the  close  association  with  students  that 
I  enjoy  and  hold  as  friendship.  A  close 
relationship  between  a  teacher  and  a  pupil 
appears  to  be  beneficial;  but  a  teacher 
director  acting  as  an  unqualified  psycho¬ 
analyst  could  be  equally  as  detrimental 
to  a  student Ts  mental  health.  They  drop 
the  blase  mask. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  major  value  of  the  year 
play  to  the  directors  is  the  close  association  that 
play  participation  demands  of  the  director  and  his 
students. 


Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  High  School  Staff 

The  year  play  has  an  effect  not  only  upon  the 
student  participants  and  the  director,  but  also  upon 
members  of  the  staff  who  may  not  be  personally  involved 
in  the  production.  Is  this  a  good  effect?  Does  the 
year  play  assist  or  obstruct  educational  efforts  by 
other  staff  members?  The  staff  reaction  to  a  year  play, 
as  interpreted  by  the  ten  teacher-directors  is  shown  in 
Table  VI. 

The  information  contained  in  Table  VI  indicates 
that  teachers  of  English  appreciate  student  partici¬ 
pation  for  its  contribution  to  their  subject  area. 
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TABLE  VI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  TEN  TEACHER.. DIRECTORS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE 
YEAR  PLAY  FOR  THE  STAFF 

Number  of 

Values  For  The  Staff  Directors 

Positive : 

Increases  the  reading  and  oral  expression  skill 

of  the  students,  thus  helping  teachers  of  English  6 

Develops  sympathetic  helpfulness  in  staff 

participants  3 

Provides  a  practical  training  area  in  which  there 
can  be  applied  the  skills  being  learned  in  art, 
music,  and  business  education  3 

Provides  staff  participants  with  abundant 

opportunities  for  creative  activity  3 

Facilitates  a  reciprocal  student  problem¬ 
solving  situation  for  the  Guidance  Counsellor  2 

17 

Negative : 

Lowers  student  participants1  marks  in 

mathematics  and  science  2 

Members  of  the  staff  are  excluded  from  year 

play  participation  by  the  director  2 

Staff  resents  the  fact  that  snobbishness 

develops  among  students  1 

5 

Total  Response  22 
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Six  of  the  ten  directors1  responses  suggest  that  students 
developed  skill  in  oral  expression  and  in  critical  analysis 
of  play  structure.  David  Malle ry1^  also  indicates  that 
teachers  of  English  are  aware  of  this  value  for  students 
participating  in  a  year  play.  The  remaining  positive  res¬ 
ponses  point  out  that  the  year  play  has  practical  value  as 
an  outlet  for  teachers  and  students  of  art,  music,  business 
education,  and  in  guidance.  Another  suggestion  of  practical 
value  for  the  director  came  in  the  form  of  a  staff  ally  who 
was  appreciative  of  the  time,  the  effort,  and  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  year  play  production. 

Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  responses  were  negative. 
The  staff  criticisms  reported  by  directors  suggest  that  the 
year  play  diverts  the  participants’  attention  from  their 
study  of  mathematics  and  science;  and  encourages  snobbish¬ 
ness  in  their  behavior. 

SECTION  II 

THE  ADMINISTRATORS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

There  were  eleven  administrators  interviewed,  one 
from  each  high  school  and  two  from  different  sections  of 
one  Catholic  High  School.  The  results  of  these  interviews 
are  contained  in  Table  VII. 

1^T)avid  kallery,  High  School  Students  Speak  Out. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1962,  p.  30. 
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TABLE  VII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  ELEVEN  ADMINISTRATORS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE  YEAR 
PLAY  IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Values  Of  The  Year  Play 
Positive  Responses : 

(a)  Creates  and  maintains  school  spirit 

(b)  Improves  public  relations  by  bringing 

parents  into  contact  with  the  schools 

(c)  Develops  students'  skills  in  voice 

production  and  bodily  expression 

(d)  Encourages  teamwork  and  self  denial 

(e)  Builds  the  morale  and  spirit  of  students 

(f)  Creates  a  balance  with  physical 

education  activities 

(g)  Provides  both  a  challenge  and  enjoyment 

(h)  Culminates  the  drama  program 

(i)  Provides  financial  gain 

(j)  Teaches  proper  audience  behavior 


Number  of 
Admi  n  i  s  t  rat  o  r  s 


9 

9 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

JZ 
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Negative  Responses : 

(k)  Plays  chosen  were  overly-dramatic  2 

(l)  Plays  contained  questionable  material  on 

sex,  smoking,  drinking,  and  swearing  1 

(m)  Athletics  do  much  more  for  school 

spirit  than  the  year  play  _  1 

4 

Total  Response  55 


: 
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An  examination  of  Table  VII  reveals  that  fifty- 
one  of  the  fifty-five  free  responses  assigned  positive 
values  to  a  high  school  year  play.  Two-thirds  of  these 
positive  responses  mention  values  for  the  entire  high 
school  while  the  remaining  third  refer  to  values  of  the 
play  to  the  students. 

Two  free  response  items,  (a)  and  (b)  were  heavily 
endorsed  by  nine  of  the  eleven  administrators.  Several 
examples  of  their  answers  indicate  the  type  of  support 
given  to  year  play  participation  for  building  school 
spirit  and  developing  excellent  public  relations. 


1.  There  should  be  more  emphasis  on  the 
aesthetic  activities  because  they 
enhance  school  spirit  and  morale. 
Parents  see  a  cultural  image  of  a 
school  which  is  best  helped  by  the 
year  play. 

2.  The  year  play  is  a  school  enterprise 
involving  many  students  who  must  sub¬ 
ordinate  themselves  to  the  greater 
good  of  all.  This  combination  produces 
excellent  school  spirit. 

3.  Although  a  year  play  production  is 
time  consuming,  its  contribution  to 
school  spirit,  good  public  relations, 
and  culture  is  outstanding. 

4.  The  year  play  shows  the  parents  and 
others,  aspects  of  the  school  not 
ordinarily  seen  by  them. 
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Milton  Smith, ^  Corda  Peck,^°  and  Lawrence  Smith-*-? 
have  suggested  many  of  the  values  that  administrators 
point  out.  Year  play  production  is  a  group  art  that 
builds  morale  and  excitement  which  is  transmitted  to 
the  home  environment . 

Although  administrators  tend  to  be  more  concerned 

with  values  for  the  entire  school  they  do  not  ignore  the 

values  of  play  participation  for  their  students.  One 

principal  made  the  remark: 

The  year  play  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  take  an  assignment  that  must 
be  carried  through  to  a  degree  of  excellence. 

These  opportunities  are  rare  in  school 
activities ♦ 

Seven  of  the  eleven  administrators  also  agreed 
that  play  participation  contributes  to  the  development 
of  such  dramatic  skills  as  the  use  of  body  and  voice. 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  total  response  is  negative 
in  tone.  Two  administrators  did  not  care  for  an  overly- 
dramatic  type  of  play.  Another  administrator  stated 
that  plays  containing  questionable  dialogue  dealing  with 
sex,  or  involved  student  actors  in  smoking,  drinking,  or 
swearing,  should  be  edited  or  banned. 


^%ee  page  20,  Chapter  II. 
■^See  page  20,  Chapter  II. 
^"?See  page  20,  Chapter  II. 
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SECTION  III 

THE  STAFF  ASSISTANTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

The  two  tables  in  this  section  are  compiled  from 
the  responses  of  the  fourteen  teacher  assistants  from 
seven  of  the  ten  high  schools  involved.  Teacher-directors 
in  the  three  remaining  high  schools  did  not  solicit  any 
staff  assistance. 

Value  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  Staff  Assistants 

In  a  previous  d.iscussionl5  the  values  of  play 
participation  for  staff  assistants  were  stated  by  the 
directors,  Table  VIII  contains  the  fourteen  staff 
assistants’  comments  on  the  benefits  they  received. 

Many  of  the  authorities  quoted  in  this  study-^ 
have  discussed  the  ’’togetherness ,  ”  which  is  fostered  by 
teachers  and  students  working  together  to  produce  a  high 
school  year  play.  The  value  of  this  extra-curricular 
contact  is  borne  out  by  half  of  the  replies  summarized  in 
Table  VIII.  The  type  of  answer  given  by  the  staff  parti¬ 
cipants  is  illustrated  by  the  following  statements: 

1.  I  meet  students  on  a  much  different  basis  in 
which  our  relationship  is  different,  better, 
and  much  closer.  They  find  the  director 
human  and  he  can  be  much  more  relaxed. 

15 

'See  pages  42,  44?  Chapter  III. 

IQ 

7See  pages  10-24,  Chapter  II. 
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TABLE  VIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  FOURTEEN  STAFF 
ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES 
OF  THE  YEAR  PLAY  FOR  STAFF  ASSISTANTS 
IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number 

of 

Values  To  Staff  Assistants_ Staff 

Provided  the  opportunity  for  teacher  to  meet 

many  students  under  different  circumstances  6 

Developed  teacher  enthusiasm  because 

of  student  enthusiasm  5 

Was  of  very  little  personal  value  4 

Created  a  personal  artistic  outlet  3 

Provided  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 

the  cultural  life  of  the  school  2 

Developed  an  appreciation  of  director1 s  task  1 

Provided  a  source  of  relaxation  1 

Total  Response  22 
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2.  I  get  a  kick  out  of  working  with  the  kids. 

It  broadens  my  contact  with  the  students. 

I  meet  the  Student  Union  president  and  the 
Social  Convener.  It  is  interesting  work 
and  I  have  profited  by  this  association 
with  the  leading  students  of  our  school. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  total  response  stresses  per¬ 
sonal  values  such  as  an  artistic  outlet,  cultural  apprecia¬ 
tion,  relaxation,  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
complexity  of  year  play  production  for  staff  assistants. 

Staff  assistants  made  no  mention  of  the  values  of  the  year 

play  for  teachers  of  English  which  was  the  major  premise 

20 

of  the  teacher-directors.  Only  four  of  the  responses 
indicate  that  the  year  play  was  of  little  personal  value. 
These  responses  were  from  Business  Education  or  Mathematics 
teachers  who  assisted  in  the  capacity  of  business  managers 
rather  than  in  close  association  with  the  shaping  of  the 
play,  the  enthusiasm  of  planning,  designing,  or  painting. 

Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  Students 

21 

This  survey  has  previously  reported''  the  directors T 
concepts  on  the  values  of  the  year  play  for  the  students. 

As  the  staff  assistants  were  also  very  close  to  the  students 
involved  in  year  play  production,  their  opinions  on  the  values 
of  the  year  play  for  student  participants  were  obtained. 

20 

^  See  page  44,  Chapter  III. 

^See  pages  31-39,  Chapter  III. 
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TABLE  IX 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  FOURTEEN  STAFF 
ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES 
OF  THE  TEAR  PLAY  FOR  STUDENT  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number 

Values  For  The 

of 

Student  Participants 

Staff 

Teaches  co-operation  7 

Encourages  better  organization, 

business  management  6 

Teaches  the  students  personable 

salesmanship  5 

Develops  pride  and  dedication  toward 

a  challenging  project  4 

Develops  responsibility  4 

Gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
be  creative 


Total  Response 


2 

23 
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A  comparison  of  Table  IX  with  Tables  III  and  IV 
shows  that  there  is  marked  agreement  between  staff  assis¬ 
tants  and  teacher-directors  on  the  value  of  year  play 
participation  for  students.  Half  of  the  staff  assistants, 
represented  by  25  per  cent  of  the  total  response,  agree 
that  the  year  play  fosters  student  co-operation.  Approx¬ 
imately  21  per  cent  of  the  twenty-eight  responses  indicate 
that  the  play  productions  encourage  students  in  learning 
to  organize  and  manage  business  pertaining  to  the  play. 
Another  2$  per  cent  of  the  staff  assistants’  responses 
stress  the  values  of  students’  selfless  dedication  to  a 
challenging  project  and  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Typical  responses  were: 

1.  My  student  helpers  feel  just  as  important 
as  the  stars.  They  become  a  unit  that  is 
well  knit  together.  My  students  become 
more  outgoing  and  enterprising. 

2.  It  (the  year  play)  provides  discipline 
through  teamwork  and  the  knowledge  that 
one  person  letting  down  lets  everyone 
down.  It  teaches  them  responsibility. 

3.  They  (student  participants)  learn  to  work 
for  a  cause  outside  of  themselves,  which 

is  a  vital  part  of  learning  to  live  happily 
in  our  society. 

Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  responses  by  the  staff 
assistants  suggest  values  not  mentioned  by  the  teacher- 
directors.  The  staff  assistants  note  that  students  learn 
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to  sell  themselves  and  their  product,  the  year  play,  to 
others.  Directors  missed  this  value,  but  the  business  managers 
did  not.  One  of  the  business  managers  stated  the 
position  well  when  he  indicated  that  students  learn  to 
meet  the  public  more  capably  through  television  and 
through  contacts  with  the  press. 

SECTION  IV 

THE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELLORS  PARTICIPATING 

IN  THIS  STUDY 

The  response  of  Guidance  Counsellors  was  consid¬ 
ered  important  because  the  year  play  can  be  assessed 
for  its  benefit  to  student  participants.  Table  X  and 
Table  XI  represent  a  compilation  of  responses  made  by 
nine11  Guidance  Counsellors  who  had  either  direct  or 
indirect  contact  with  student  participants  in  year  play 
productions . 

Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  Student  Participants 

The  responses  of  counsellors,  tabulated  in  Table  X, 
confirm  the  opinions  already  expressed  by  authorities 

aOne  counsellor  not  available;  therefore,  nine 
high  schools  are  represented  in  this  section. 
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TABLE  X 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  NINE  GUIDANCE 
COUNSELLORS  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES 
OF  THE  YEAR  PLAY  FOR  STUDENT  PARTICIPANTS 
IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Number  of 

Values  Of  The  Year  Play  Guidance 

Counsellors 

Develops  co-operation,  teamwork  6 

Provides  an  outlet  for  the  talent 

of  the  introvert  5 

Helps  to  develop  a  better  personality  4 

Provides  an  activity,  other  than  Physical 
Education,  in  which  below  average  students 
gain  a  sense  of  pride,  belonging,  and 
accomplishment  3 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  poise 

and  confidence  3 

Provides  an  opportunity  to  develop 

initiative  and  responsibility  2 

Enhances  the  understanding  of  literature  2 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  enjoyment  1 

Provides  an  outlet  for  their  energies  1 

Increases  the  facility  for  memorization  1 

Total  Response  28 
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quoted  in  this  study  and  the  responses  already  given  by 
teacher-directors,  administrators,  and  staff  assistants. 

o  o 

Much  discussion  has  occurred  within  this  study 
on  the  value  of  the  year  play  for  student  participants. 

The  responses  of  Guidance  Counsellors  emphasize  values 
of  social  acceptance  and  the  reshaping  of  personality. 
These  values  have  been  emphasized  by  Dina  Evans, ^  Peter 
Slade, ^  and  Charles  Mather. ^ 

Eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  twenty-eight  responses 
dwell  on  the  personal  values  of  student  participation  in 
the  year  play.  These  values  include  the  following  in  the 
order  of  frequency:  develops  co-operation;  provides  an 

outlet  for  the  talented  introvert;  develops  better  person¬ 
ality,  pride,  a  sense  of  belonging,  poise,  confidence, 
initiative,  a  sense  of  responsibility,  a  capacity  for 
enjoyment;  and  provides  an  outlet  for  the  students’ 
energies . 

Two  examples  of  counsellors’  responses  indicate  the 

^%ee  pages  10-24,  Chapter  II. 

23 

See  page  10,  Chapter  II. 

^See  pages  12-14,  Chapter  II. 

^%ee  pages  16-17,  Chapter  II. 
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typical  comments  the  group  made: 

1.  A  boy  with  an  I.Q.  of  124  was  wall owing 
around  in  school  and  he  was  getting  out¬ 
side  psychiatric  help.  After  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  year  play  he  seemed  to  come 
out  of  the  fog  and  he  chose  a  goal  in 
life — a  career  in  electronics. 

2.  Student  participants,  in  the  year  play, 
who  might  have  been  classed  as  nuisances 
were  very  reliable  at  great  inconvenience 
to  themselves.  Sven  as  members  of  stage 
crew  they  showed  great  enthusiasm  and 
enjoyment.  They  developed  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  discipline  for  a  co¬ 
operative  enterprise  that  they  felt  was 
essential. 

The  majority  of  counsellors  believed  that  the 
group  interaction  which  play  participation  encourages, 
provides  an  excellent  atmosphere  for  the  development  of 
sound  mental  attitudes. 

The  remaining  11  per  cent  of  the  responses  reveal 
such  practical  values  as,  better  understanding  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  increased  facility  for  memorization. 


Negative  Factors  For  Students  Participating  In  The  Year  Play 


The  opinions  of  nine  Guidance  Counsellors  were 
sought  because,  in  their  numerous  consultations  with 
students ,  they  are  likely  to  be  aware  of  any  detrimental 
effects  a  year  play  may  have  on  participating  students. 
Only  twelve  responses  were  received  from  the  nine 
counsellors . 
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TABLE  XI 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  NINE  GUIDANCE 
COUNSELLORS  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING 
NEGATIVE  FACTORS  OF  THE  YEAR  PLAY 
PARTICIPATION  FOR  STUDENTS  IN 
EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of 

Negative  Factors  Of  Year  Play  Guidance 

Participation  Counsellors 

Can  be  time-consuming  (this  is  not  detrimental 
if  production  date  is  well  planned)  3 

Does  not  contain  negative  factors  2 

Causes  a  slight  drop  in  marks  if 

rehearsals  are  overemphasized  2 

Provides  an  excuse  for  unfinished  homework, 

tardiness,  sleepiness,  and  absenteeism  2 

Is  very  time  consuming  1 

Makes  some  extroverted  students  obnoxious  1 

Provides  an  excuse  for  student  stage 

crew  to  waste  time  puttering  1 

Total  Response  12 
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Over  half  of  the  total  response  indicates  that 
the  year  play  is  not  detrimental  to  students.  Forty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  responses  indicate  that  year  play 
participation,  particularly  the  long  arduous  rehearsals, 
cause  the  most  concern.  Counsellors1  concern  for  student 
welfare  increases  when  long  and  frequent  rehearsals 
interfere  with  the  completion  of  homework  and  adequate 
rest.  However,  counsellors  who  state  that  the  year  play 
is  time  consuming  do  not  object  when  the  production 
dates  are  planned  so  as  to  make  the  year  play  fall  well 
before  examination  dates. 

The  following  comments  by  counsellors  indicate 
more  clearly  their  attitudes  toward  year  play  partici¬ 
pation: 

lo  One  extroverted  girl  was  made  worse  by 
type  casting. 

2.  Some  students  make  year  play  participa¬ 
tion  an  excuse  for  not  doing  homework, 
lateness,  being  absent  for  half  a  day 
or  sleeping  in  class. 

3.  Nothing  I  can  put  my  finger  on. 

4.  Occasionally  student  participants  may 
let  studies  slide  but  they  receive  such 
personal  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  that 
these  dividends  compensate  for  a  few 
lower  marks. 
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SECTION  V 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  VALUES  OF  THE  YEAR  PLAY 

In  this  section,  Tables  XII  and  XIII  contain 
summaries  of  the  responses  of  teacher-directors,  admin¬ 
istrators,  staff  assistants,  and  counsellors  to  the 
questions  concerning  the  values  of  a  year  play. 

Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  A  Hi;;:h  School 

Table  XII  contains  the  free  responses  of  ten 
directors  and  eleven  administrators  only.  Staff  and 
guidance  personnel  participating  in  this  study  are 
excluded  because  their  comments  on  this  matter  were 
very  sparse.  In  the  table,  percentages  are  based  on 
the  number  of  persons  interviewed  rather  than  on  their 
total  response.  This  procedure  indicates  the  measure 
of  agreement  between  directors  and  administrators  on 
each  value  proposed. 

Thirteen  of  the  twenty-one  persons  interviewed, 
stated  that  the  year  play  helps  to  build  and  maintain 
school  spirit.  Within  this  group  of  thirteen,  nine 
were  administrators.  The  second  value  that  twelve 
persons  within  the  group  suggested  concerns  the  excel¬ 
lent  public  relations  that  a  year  play  created  for  a 
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TABLE  XII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  TEN  TEACHER  DIRECTORS 
AND  ELEVEN  ADMINISTRATORS  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING 
VALUES  OF  THE  YEAR  PLAY  IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


. 

Directors 

Idminis- 

^rators 

Total 

Values  For  A  High  School 

t 

Hum¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

centage 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

centage 

Hum  i 
ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

age 

Helps  build  and  maintain 
school  spirit 

4 

40 

9 

82 

13 

62 

Creates  better  public 
relations,  excellent 
parental  contact 

3 

30 

9 

82 

12 

57 

Provides  a  culmination 
for  the  drama  program 

5 

90 

3 

27 

12 

57 

Retains  a  balance  between 
cultural  and  physical 
activities 

50 

4 

, 

, 

43 

Teaches  proper  audience 
behaviour 

40 

2 

19 

6 

30 

Provides  money  for  the 
Students1  Union 

i 

10 

3 

27 

4 

20 

Encourages  congenial 
relationships  between 
teachers  and  students 

4 

40 

o 

0 

4 

20 

. 

Total  Response 

30 

30 

60 

1 

, 

i 
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high  school.  Nine  administrators  again  furnished  the 
major  portion  of  this  free  response.  Apparently  the 
value  of  the  year  play  as  a  morale  booster,  and  as  an 
image  of  what  can  be  achieved  within  a  high  school 
appears  to  be  particularly  appreciated  by  administra¬ 
tors  and  acknowledged  by  directors. 

A  third  value  upon  which  directors  and  adminis¬ 
trators  agreed  was  that  the  year  play  made  a  valuable 
culmination  for  the  curricular  drama  program.  Nine  of 
the  ten  directors  supplied  the  major  portion  of  this 
response.  The  director-administrator  group  indicated 
on  a  fairly  equal  basis  that  a  year  play  helps  to  re¬ 
tain  a  balance  between  cultural  and  physical  activities 
in  a  high  school. 

On  the  last  three  values  suggested  by  response 
the  director-administrator  group  did  not  indicate  any 
other  area  of  strong  agreement. 

Value  Of  The  Year  Play  For  The  Student  Participants 

Table  XIII  contains  the  free  responses  of  ten 
directors,  eleven  administers,  fourteen  staff  assistants, 
and  nine  counsellors  to  the  question  concerning  the  value 
of  a  year  play  for  student  participants.  The  values  that 
these  teachers  suggest  most  frequently  is  the  information 
summarized  in  Table  XIII  and  reveals  agreement  between  the 
four  groups  of  teachers  interviewed. 
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TABLE  XIII  (continued) 
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Total  Response 


64 

The  majority  of  the  forty-four  teachers  believe 
that  a  year  play  is  valuable  for  students  because  it 
encourages  teamwork,  co-operation,  and  a  group  loyalty. 
This  statement  was  made  in  almost  tv/o-thirds  of  the 
forty-four  teacher  interviews,  although  the  strongest 
support  for  this  view  came  from  directors  and  counsellors. 
Administrators  and  staff  assistants  also  gave  it  consid- 
able  support.  Dina  Rees  Evans points  out  that  in  the 
United  States  enthusiastic  workers  in  dramatics  almost 
universally  acclaimed  dramatic  activities  for  their 
value  in  maturing  students  through  social  co-operation 
and  the  sublimation  of  erotic  impulses  and  antisocial 
tendencies. 

In  almost  half  of  the  forty-four  interviews,  the 
value  of  year  play  participation  for  developing  poise 
and  self-confidence  was  stated.  The  strongest  support 
for  this  value  came  from  seven  of  the  teacher-directors. 

In  eleven  of  the  forty-four  interviews  the  follow¬ 
ing  values  were  noted  for  student  participants:  provides 
enjoyment  and  a  challenge,  builds  the  morale  and  spirit 
of  individuals,  helps  to  develop  responsibility,  and  en¬ 
courages  better  organization  of  a  student Ts  time. 

26 


'See  page  10,  Chapter  II. 
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An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the 
directors  suggested  seven  separate  values  which  were 
agreed  upon  by  at  least  forty  per  cent  of  their  group. 
Two  of  these  values,  pertaining  to  co-operation  and 
poise,  have  already  been  indicated,  the  five  remaining 
are:  (1)  provides  enjoyment  and  a  challenge,  (2)  helps 

to  develop  responsibility,  (3)  encourages  the  better 
organization  of  student’s  time,  and  (4)  develops  dis¬ 
criminating  theatrical  taste.  The  directors’  belief 
that  the  year  play  provides  enjoyment,  challenge,  and 
an  opportunity  to  organize  their  time  was  supported  by 
45  per  cent  of  the  administrators  and  42  per  cent  of 
the  staff  assistants’  response  . 

More  than  half  of  the  counsellors  pointed  out 
that  year  play  participation  builds  the  morale  and 
spirit  of  individuals.  This  value  was  also  suggested 
by  almost  half  of  the  administrative  group  but  received 
negligible  support  from  staff  assistants  and  was  not 
mentioned  by  directors.  This  lack  of  support  may  indi¬ 
cate  that  staff  assistants  and  directors  are  more 
concerned  with  the  year  play  product  than  the  process 
of  morale  building. 

Within  Table  XIII  there  are  other  interesting 
sidelights;  for  instance,  half  of  the  directors  believed 
that  play  participation  helps  develop  responsibility 
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but  no  administration  spoke  of  this.  It  is  noted  also 
that  developing  theatrical  taste  and  encouraging  a 
sense  of  belonging  were  values  mentioned  by  directors 
but  ignored  by  administrators.  Perhaps  administrators 
give  less  attention  to  personal  values  for  student 
participants  because  they  become  engrossed  in  the 
aspect  of  an  activity  which  enhances  the  prestige  of 
a  high  school. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  STUDENT  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEWS 
AND  STUDENT  COMPOSITIONS 

In  this  chapter  the  information  obtained  from 
structured  interviews  with  students  and  from  student 
compositions  is  tabulated,  summarized,  and  discussed. 
The  first  of  two  sections  contains  data  received  from 
seven  interviews  with  presidents  of  Drama  Clubs;  the 
second  section  contains  information  derived  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  student  compositions. 

SECTION  I 

THE  STUDENT  PRESIDENTS  PARTICIPATING 
IN  THIS  STUDY 

The  seven  student  presidents  of  Drama  Clubs  in 
Edmonton  Public  High  Schools  were  interviewed  because 
the  Drama  Club  and  its  executive  usually  form  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  managerial  unit  for  the  high  school  year 
play.  The  three  Separate  High  Schools  are  not  included 
in  this  section  as  they  did  not  have  Drama  Clubs. 
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Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  Participants  And  The 
High  School 

The  opinions  of  the  student  presidents  are 
in  Table  XIV. 

Even  a  cursory  inspection  of  this  table  indi¬ 
cates  much  agreement  on  the  values  of  a  year  play 
between  student  presidents  and  the  forty-four  teachers 
interviewed.  The  first  value  suggested  by  six  of  the 
seven  presidents  is  that  a  year  play  encourages  team¬ 
work  and  co-operation  and  this  supports  the  teachers T ^ 
responses  regarding  the  same  value. 

The  second  value  suggested  by  student  presidents 
is  that  a  year  play  makes  student  participants  more 
poised  and  confident.  Five  of  the  presidents  made  this 
response,  and  their  opinions  are  supported  by  70  per 
cent  of  the  teacher-directors  interviewed. 

A  third  value  which  was  mentioned  by  five  out  of 
the  seven  presidents  is  that  a  year  play  increases 
school  spirit.  This  value  was  particularly  endorsed  by 
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See  page  63,  Chapter  III. 
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TABLE  XIV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  SEVEN  STUDENT 
PRESIDENTS  TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES 
OF  THE  YEAR  PLAY  IN  EDMONTON  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 


Values  Of  The  Year  Play 

Number  of 

Student 

Presidents 

Percent¬ 

ages 

Encourages  dedicated  teamwork, 
co-operation 

6 

S6 

Makes  students  more  poised,  confident 

5 

71 

Boosts  school  spirit 

5 

71 

Teaches  students  to  work  before  and 
appreciate  an  audience 

3 

44 

Develops  extemporaneous  speaking  ability  2 

29 

Develops  appreciation  for  the  arts 

2 

29 

Boosts  school  reputation  through 
a  cultural  product 

2 

29 

Makes  money  for  the  Students1  Union 

1 

14 

Puts  theory  into  practice 

1 

14 

Counterbalances  school  athletics 

1 

14 

Provides  an  enjoyable,  enriching 
experience 

1 

14 

Enlarges  a  group  of  close  friends 

1 

14 

Helps  develop  the  student Ts  memory 

1 

14 

Teaches  the  value  of  eye  contact 

1 

14 

Total  Response 

32 
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administrators  although  it  was  also  supported  by 

2 

teacher-directors . 

The  following  are  representative  of  the  comments 
made  by  student  presidents: 

1.  The  higher  the  office  or  station  in 
life  the  more  a  person  must  deal  with 
people  and  an  audience.  Therefore, 
dramatic  activities,  which  place  you 
before  an  audience  helping  you  to 
acquire  poise  and  confidence,  should 
be  a  matriculation  subject. 

2.  A  year  play  gives  many  students  an 
opportunity  to  work.  A  student  may 
act,  direct,  do  costumes,  set  up 
lights,  or  construct  sets.  Teamwork 
is  essential  when  there  is  such  a 
great  number  of  participants. 

3.  A  year  play  is  a  symbol  to  the  students 
and  the  school  because  more  than  the 
drama  people  are  involved.  The  music 
and  art  people  are  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  play  because  it  reflects 
on  all  of  us.  Students  talk  about 
better  "school  spirit"  if  the  play  is 
successful. 


A  fourth  value— that  the  year  play  teaches 
students  to  perform  before  and  to  appreciate  an 
audience — was  mentioned  by  three  of  the  student  presi¬ 
dents  ,  but  this  value  was  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
teachers.  No  other  suggestions  received  strong  support 
from  the  opinion  of  student  presidents. 

2 

See  page  50,  Chapter  III. 
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SECTION  II 

THE  STUDENTS  PARTICIPATING  IN  THIS  STUDY 

This  section  contains  two  tables  compiled  from  the 
results  of  free  writing  assignments  of  one  hundred  eighty- 
five  students  who  were  involved  in  year  play  productions 
in  the  ten  Edmonton  high  schools.  The  introductory  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  student  assignment  asked  each  student  partici- 
in  year  play  productions  to  list  the  types  and  extent  of 
his  participation  in  year  plays.  Each  was  then  asked  to 
write  a  composition  explaining  what  participation  in  a 
year  plajr  had  meant  to  him.  These  composition  sheets  were 
distributed  to  the  students  by  the  year  play  director  in 
each  of  the  ten  high  schools.  Information  in  the  letters 
is  summarized  and  tabulated  in  Tables  XV  and  XVI. 

The  Types  Of  Theatrical  Experience  Gained  By  Student 
Participants  In  Year  Plays 

Students  participating  in  a  year  play  receive  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  benefits  depending  upon  the  acting  or 
non-acting  assignments  given  to  them.-'  In  order  to  determine 
the  type  of  roles  played  by  each  of  the  one  hundred 

^See  pages  33-39,  Chapter  III. 
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eighty-five  students,  the  composition  assignment  contained 
a  question  asking  for  information  about  the  participant T s 
theatrical  experience. 

Table  XV  summarizes  the  students1  responses  in  ten 
categories.  In  the  first  category  seventy-one  per  cent  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  students  report  having  had 
at  least  one  acting  experience.  The  remaining  twenty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  students  had  no  experience  in  acting  before 
a  year  play  audience.  Either  by  choice  or  lack  of  ability, 
they  were  limited  to  backstage  assignments. 


TABLE  XV 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  STUDENT  PARTICIPANTS 


TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  TYPES  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


YEAR  PLAY  PRODUCTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS 
_ IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS _ 


Types  Of  Theatrical  Number  Of  Student  Percentage  Of 
Experiences _ Responses _ Student  Responses 


Acting 

Stage  crew 

House  management 

Make-up 

Costumes 

Properties 

Lights 

Stage  manager 
Assistant  director 
Director 

Total  Response 


132 

71 

72 

3S 

49 

26 

27 

14 

23 

12 

IS 

10 

14 

7 

9 

5 

S 

4 

4 

2 
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Usually  a  student  was  in  his  second  year  play  before 
he  received  an  acting  role.  The  twenty-one  students  who 
received  training  as  stage  managers,  assistant  directors, 
and  directors  were  senior  drama  students  (usually  Drama  30}. 

Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  of  the  one  hundred 
eighty-five  students  who  wrote  compositions  on  what  a  high 
school  year  play  meant  to  them,  a  substantial  majority 
will  suggest  values  related  to  acting. 

Values  Of  The  Year  Play  For  Student  Participants 

Excluding  Chapter  IV,  this  study  has  contained  the 
opinions  of  adult  observers.  Table  XVI,  however,  contains 
a  summary  of  the  responses  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
students  who  actually  participated  in  a  year  play.  The 
discussion  and  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  opinions 
contained  in  Chapters  11^  and  II±  in  most  instances  con¬ 
firms  previous  results  gathered  on  the  values  of  the  year 
play  for  student  participants. 

The  total  student  response  contains  eight  hundred 
forty-seven  items  which  are  subdivided  into  three  sections: 
(1)  Personal  Values  (523  responses),  (2)  Dramatic  Skills 
And  Appreciation  (193  responses),  and  (3)  Values  For  The 
High  Schools  (131  responses). 

^'Seepages  3-23,  Chapterr  I,  pages  9-23,  Chapter  II. 

%ee  pages  61-66,  Chapter  III. 
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According  to  the  related  studies  in  Chapter  II  and 
the  research  reported  in  Chapter  III,  the  practical 
experience  in  play  rehearsal  and  production  was  assumed 
to  be  of  value  to  the  students  in  developing  co-operation, 
providing  enjoyment,  and  encouraging  initiative  and 
loyalty  to  a  common  cause.  The  summary  of  student  res¬ 
ponses  in  Part  A  of  Table  XVI  indicates  that  the  year 
play  provided  this  practical  opportunity  to  develop  the 
qualities  mentioned. 

In  Table  XVI,  Part  A  summarizes  in  a  number  of  ways 
the  value  of  group  action  and  reaction  that  is  necessary 
while  participating  in  a  year  play.  The  individual 
response  items  which  suggest  various  aspects  of  group 
interaction  and  the  percentage  of  the  group  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  students  who  endorsed  each 
response  item  is  as  follows:  Learned  co-operation, 
teamwork  (44  per  cent);  made  new  friends  (25  per  cent); 
met  new  people  (18  per  cent);  gained  a  deeper  awareness 
and  understanding  of  people  (13  per  cent);  gained  an 
appreciation  for  the  audience  (10  per  cent);  enjoyed 
working  with  people  (5  per  cent);  and  placed  everyone 
on  the  same  social  level  (2  per  cent).  These  types  of 
values  were  mentioned  at  least  once,  and  sometimes  twice? 
in  each  of  the  students’  compositions.  Several  examples 
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TABLE  XVI  (Part  A) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  RESPONSES  OF  STUDENT  PARTICIPANTS 
TO  THE  QUESTION  CONCERNING  VALUES  OF  THE  YEAR  PLAY 
FOR  STUDENTS  IN  EDMONTON  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Number  of  Percentage 

Personal  Values  Students  of  Students 


Learned  co-operation,  teamwork  B2  44 

Experienced  a  thrill,  enjoyment,  and  fun  $2  44 

Was  an  essential,  rewarding, 

unforgettable  experience  56  30 

Made  new  friends  46  25 

Learned  to  concentrate,  work  hard, 

and  organize  study  time  37  20 

Met  many  new  people  34  IS 

Gained  more  self-confidence  31  17 

Learned  to  handle  real  responsibilities  29  16 

Gained  a  deeper  awareness  and 

understanding  of  people  25  13 

Gained  an  appreciation  for  the  audience  20  10 

Enjoyed  working  with  people  11  5 

Helped  in  overcoming  an  inferiority 

complex  10  5 

Learned  to  strive  for  perfection  10  5 

Provided  a  source  of  relaxation,  a  release 

in  a  socially  acceptable  way  9  4 

Developed  a  more  pleasant  personality  7  3 

Developed  a  better  outlook  on  life  7  3 

Placed  everyone  on  the  same  social  level  5  2 

Created  a  feeling  of  belonging,  being  needed  5  2 

Learned  to  live  a  fuller  life  5  2 

Received  public  acclaim  and  recognition  3  1 

Treated  with  respect  and  admiration  by 

class  mates  3  1 

Became  tactful  3  1 

Learned  to  meet  deadlines  2  1 

Learned  punctuality  1  0 

Total  Response  523 


**: 
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TABLE  XVI  (Continued) 
PART  B 


Dramatic  Skill  And 
Appreciation 


Number  of  Percentages 
Students  of  Students 


Learned  the  value  of  backstage  crew  39 

Gained  an  insight  into  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  play  production  32 

Gained  experience  in  theatrical 

techniques  and  use  of  equipment  31 

Given  the  opportunity  to  be  creative  27 

Improved  diction  and  articulation  21 

Can  now  evaluate  and  appreciate 

total  play  production  13 


21 

17 

17 

14 

10 

7 


Provides  a  stepping  stone  to 

professional  theatre  10  5 

Provides  a  goal  for  drama  students 

and  the  Drama  Department  10  5 


Enjoyed  learning  to  build  sets  5 

Gained  an  appreciation  of  T,live,f 

drama  5 

Total  Response  193 


2 
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TABLE  XVI  (Continued) 
PART  C 


Number  of  Percentages 
Values  For  The  School  Students  of  Students 


Felt  a  sense  of  pride  in  accom¬ 
plishing  something  for  the  school  65 

Became  more  appreciative  and  better 

acquainted  with  teachers  21 

Helped  bolster  the  school  image 

and  school  spirit  16 

Gave  students  an  opportunity  to 

display  theatrical  talent  10 

Involved  a  great  many  students  6 

Attained  values  not  present  in 

any  other  course  or  activity  5 

Broke  the  monotony  of  school  life  5 

Helped  improve  matriculation  marks  3 


Total  Response 


35 

11 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 
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from  the  students’  papers  illustrate  their  belief  that 
more  social  learning  was  going  on  during  the  rehearsals 
and  production  of  a  play: 

1.  The  play  also  enabled  a  widening  scope 
of  friends  to  open  up  for  me.  People 
who  I  thought  were  ”hard-rocks"  or 
"squares”  fooled  me  by  being  friendly 
down-to-earth  people. 

2.  While  working  on  my  first  play,  I  was 
intrigued  with  the  enjoyment  the 
students  were  getting  out  of  it.  There 
was  an  apparent  relationship  of  friend¬ 
liness  and  helpfulness.  They  worked 
hard  but  this  didn’t  bother  them,  which 
amazed  me.  I  thought  I  would  join  in 
and  see  if  it  would  affect  me  in  the 
same  manner.  It  did l  An  unexplainable 
something  took  hold  of  me  and  I  was 
instantly  one  of  them. 

3.  Participation  in  the  year  play  has  taught 
me  to  work  with  other  people  in  a  group 
effort,  dedicated  to  creating  something 
important  to  all  and  in  which  the  failure 
of  one  means  the  failure  of  the  whole 
group. 

4.  I  find  that  nowr  I  am  able  to  understand 
people  and  their  problems  in  life  and  I 
do  not  make  hasty  judgment  about  their 
characters . 

Another  group  of  responses  summarized  in  Part  A, 
Table  XVI,  representing  seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the 
group,  state  that  participation  in  the  year  play  pro¬ 
vided  an  unforgettable  high  school  experience.  Several 
types  of  responses  taken  from  students’  compositions 
illustrate  that  the  year  play  was  fun,  a  thrilling 
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unforgettable  experience,  and  a  means  of  relaxation  and 
release  from  the  more  tightly  structured  subject  matter 
program. 

1.  There  is  something  more  profound,  more 
basic,  than  the  joy  that  I  got  out  of 
such  a  production--there  is  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Perhaps  I  will  never  be  on  stage 
again,  but  because  of  this  one  play,  I 
can  say  someday,  I  acted  once.  When 
someone  talks  about  J.P.C.H.S.  I’ll 
remember  this  year  play  with  pride. 

2.  This  is  no  paid  testimonial  but  ITd  like 
to  say  that  working  in  the  Red  Mill  was 

a  positive  blast  I  I  don’t  know  when  I’ll 
ever  have  so  much  fun  again. 

3.  Of  all  my  extra-curricular  activities  in 
high  school,  I  can  earnestly  say  that  my 
participation  in  year  plays,  particularly 
as  a  cast  member,  has  brought  me  the  most 
satisfaction. 

4.  A  year  play  can  be  the  greatest  experience 
in  one’s  life.  One  tastes  a  little  of 
that  exciting  mood  which  is  the  theatre. 

Even  if  you  never  again  are  involved  in 
theatre,  you  have  at  least,  for  two  short 
months,  been  involved  in  the  creation  of 

a  play. 

5.  Year  plays  have  helped  me  to  appreciate 
drama  and  through  them  I  have  found  a 
way  to  release  myself  and  relax  in  a 
safe  way. 

Work  habits,  which  participation  in  the  year  play 
helped  to  develop,  were  endorsed  as  a  value  by  forty-two 
per  cent  of  the  group  response  in  Part  A,  Table  XVI. 
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Students  claimed  that  being  in  the  year  play  taught  them 
to  concentrate,  to  organize,  to  be  responsible,  to  strive 
for  perfection,  to  meet  deadlines,  and  to  be  punctual. 
These  comments  illustrate  the  students’  opinions: 

1.  Each  process  or  job  must  be  done  by  a 
certain  deadline.  The  entire  play  from 
the  application  of  make-up  to  ”God  Save 
The  Queen”  is  planned  and  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  certain  strict  time 
limit.  This  very  businesslike  and  com¬ 
plex  procedure  is  what  I  liked  so  much 
about  working  on  the  year  play. 

2.  I  believe  I  have  developed  certain 
desirable  qualities  such  as  the  ability 
to  lead,  to  handle  responsibilities  and 
to  think  quickly  and  accurately  as  the 
year  play  demands. 

Another  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  group  response 
in  Part  A  comments  on  the  value  of  a  year  play  for  a 
student’s  individuality.  Participants  gained  self- 
confidence,  overcame  feelings  of  inferiority,  acquired 
a  more  pleasant  personality,  developed  a  desire  to 
live  a  fuller  life,  and  learned  tact.  Two  examples 
from  the  students’  compositions  concerning  the  value 
of  year  play  experience  are: 

1.  Self-consciousness  and  the  teenager  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  I  feel  that  my  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  year  play  has  helped  me 
attain  more  poise.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
say  I  am  completely  relaxed  in  front  of 
an  audience  yet,  but  by  grabbing  myself 
tightly  I  can  maintain  an  outward  poise 
despite  the  turmoil  within. 


. 
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2.  I  also  learned  to  be  tactful;  there 
are  so  many  people  to  tell  what  to 
do,  and  you  have  to  do  it  diplomat¬ 
ically. 

Part  B  of  Table  XVI  contains  one  hundred  ninety- 
three  responses,  which  is  an  average  of  better  than  one 
comment  per  student,  on  the  value  of  developing  skills 
and  appreciation  through  participating  in  year  play  pro 
ductions.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  group,  wrote 
comments  mentioning  the  development  of  appreciation  by 
working  backstage,  by  gaining  an  insight  into  play  com¬ 
plexities,  by  understanding  the  total  production,  and 
by  witnessing  fTlivetf  theatre.  Several  examples  which 
illustrate  the  awakening  of  appreciation  in  students 
include  the  following: 

1.  Another  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that 
ever  since  I  began  going  to  other  year 
plays,  I  am  quicker  to  notice  their 
props,  their  sets,  their  costumes,  and 
their  acting.  It  makes  me  appreciate 
all  the  work  that  has  gone  into  it 
{the  total  production). 

2.  Working  in  the  year  play  has  helped  me 
to  discover  what  happens  to  a  play 
backstage.  It  gave  me  more  of  an  insight 
to  what  goes  on  during  performances. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  group  developed  valu 
able  skill  in  learning  theatrical  techniques  and  termin 
ology,  in  improving  diction  and  articulation,  and  in 
learning  to  construct  sets.  Students  remarked  on  these 
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skills  in  their  compositions: 

1.  It  is  a  satisfaction  that  comes  with 
constant  rehearsal,  with  wanting  to 
BE  a  particular  character  and  working 
at  it  until  you  are.  It  comes  with 
learning  lines,  and  in  discovering 
TTtrade?T  secrets  about  lighting,  block¬ 
ing,  costumes,  and  make-up. 

2.  By  taking  drama  I  have  been  shown  that 
acting  is  only  a  small  percentage  of 
theatre  work.  I  was  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  not  only  to  act  in  the  year  play 
but  to  do  the  backstage  work  as  well. 

I  found  it  as  rewarding  as  working 
under  the  lights  and  I  grew  familiar 
with  theatre  procedure. 

3.  Constructing  sets  and  working  on  prop¬ 
erties  helped  me  to  realize  the  skill 
and  mechanics  involved  in  the  staging 
of  a  play.  I  always  felt  that  when 
the  play  was  finally  put  on,  part  of 
me  was  being  put  on  too. 

4.  Through  acting  I  have  learned  to  become 
more  at  ease  in  front  of  a  group  and 
how  to  work  voice  and  body  to  produce 

a  better  impression. 

Twenty  students  representing  eleven  per  cent  of 
the  group,  indicate  that  the  year  play  provided  a  goal 
for  students  of  drama,  and,  for  a  few,  a  stepping  stone 
to  university  or  professional  theatre.  Student  comments 
on  the  valuable  practical  role  of  the  year  play  as  a 
goal  or  stepping  stone  are  of  this  nature: 

1.  I  feel  that  without  a  year  play  our  high 
school  drama  course  would  have  lost  almost 
all  its  value.  Through  a  year  play  the 
drama  students,  experienced  or  otherwise 
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gain  a  practical,  working  knowledge  of 
the  theatre.  Not  only  that,  but  an 
actor  needs  an  audience  on  which  to 
perfect  the  skills  learned  in  class 
and  a  year  play  gives  him  as  tough  an 
audience  as  he  can  expect. 

2.  It  has  made  me  realize  that  I  must 
continue  with  dramatics  despite  its 
uncertainty,  insecurity,  difficulties, 
and  disappointments.  And  if  the  stars 
in  my  eyes  are  showing,  it  is  little 
wonder — I  have  decided  to  make  dram¬ 
atics  my  life’s  work. 

The  last  value  to  be  mentioned  is  the  development 
of  creativity.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  group  indicate 
that  creativity  is  not  confined  to  acting  as  some 
students  felt  creative  doing  make-up,  or  lighting. 

Others  recognized  creativity  as  they  watched  the  play 
evolve.  The  following  students’  comments  illustrate 
these  feelings: 

1.  I  have  an  increased  feeling  for  creating 
something  meaningful  and  to  project  that 
meaning  to  others  and  thus  to  use  what 
God-given  talent  and  intelligence  I  have 
to  make  things  clearer  and  more  beautiful 
to  those  who  want  to  understand. 

2.  Drama  gives  you  a  better  understanding 
of  life  and  you  gradually  begin  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  makes  people  ’’tick.”  You 
begin  to  discover  your  own  creative 
ability  by  investigating  that  ’’tick” 
and  projecting  it. 

3.  By  creating  with  my  hands  (make-up)  I  have 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  of  knowing  I 
have  produced  my  best  and  that  it  is  used 
to  please  people. 
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4.  As  each  play  evolved,  the  technicians, 
actors,  and  crews  in  general  would 
join  together  to  create  something  of 
beauty;  namely,  the  play  itself. 

Part  C  of  Table  XVI,  on  the  values  of  the  year 
play  for  a  high  school,  contains  one  hundred  thirty- 
one  responses.  These  will  be  discussed  by  the  investi¬ 
gator  under  two  headings:  The  "symbolic"  values  and 
"concrete"  values. 

The  first  heading  "symbolic  values"  represents 
forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  group’s  opinions  on  the 
value  of  the  play  for  developing  pride  in  a  school,  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  for  a  school,  a  bolstering  of 
school  spirit,  providing  a  challenge  not  present  in 
any  other  activity,  and  a  breaking  of  the  monotony  of 
school  life.  These  values  can  be  recognized  in  examples 
from  the  students’  free  writing  assignments: 

1.  I  think  it  (the  year  play)  was  a  great 
success  in  the  eyes  of  the  school, 
staff,  and  students  and  it  will  long 
be  remembered  as  one  of  St.  Mary’s 
greatest  productions. 

2.  Year  plays  have  a  very  special  meaning 
to  us  students,  for  we  are  showing  the 
abilities  of  our  students  and  showing 
the  pride  we  have  for  our  school. 

3.  Participating  in  the  year  play  gives 
you  a  feeling  of  completing  something 
that  others  can  enjoy  and  benefit  from. 

Also,  from  this  participation,  students 
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meet  fellow  students  in  a  friendly- 
atmosphere;  this  creates  school  spirit. 

Values  that  have  been  labelled  tf concrete  values n 
by  the  author  were  mentioned  by  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  group.  The  emphasis  in  these  responses  is  on 
the  tangible  values  of  the  year  play  to  the  high  school. 
These  values  include:  students  getting  better  acquainted 
with  teachers,  providing  an  opportunity  to  display  student 
talent,  providing  many  students  with  an  extra-curricular 
activity,  and  improving  students1  marks.  The  student 
participants  substantiated  these  values  with  comments 
like  these: 

1.  I  think  that  we  owe  our  success  to 
our  director  for  his  patience  and 
his  help  in  doing  all  that  he  could 
for  us. 

2.  I  also  learned  to  work  with  the 
teachers  and  others  more  co¬ 
operatively.  Most  of  all  I  found 
that  after  the  play  I  was  dif¬ 
ferent  in  my  attitude  to  others. 

I  respected  and  appreciated  more 
the  help  given  me  by  my  teachers 
and  various  members  of  the  staff. 

My  idea  of  a  dull  day  at  school 
everyday,  changed  to  an  exciting 
one . 

3.  The  play  has  been  valuable  to  me  as 
exercise  of  the  mind. 

In  summary,  the  one  hundred  eighty-five  students 
indicated  that  participation  in  a  high  school  play  was  a 
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valuable  experience  for  them  in  several  respects.  The 
most  numerous  responses  were  related  to  the  personal 
value  for  the  participant.  Students  in  high  school 
evidently  appreciated  this  opportunity  to  work,  to  share, 
and  to  understand  their  teenage  co-workers.  Furthermore, 
they  found  this  play  experience  a  thrilling  and  unfor¬ 
gettable  part  of  their  high  school  career.  Students  also 
claimed  that  participation  taught  them  to  concentrate, 
to  organize,  to  be  responsible  and  to  strive  for  perfec¬ 
tion.  For  other  students  the  year  play  provided  the 
challenge  which  helped  them  gain  self-confidence,  poise, 
and  a  more  pleasant  personality.  These  personal  values 

mentioned  above  were  also  endorsed  by  the  majority  of 

6  7 

student  presidents,  the  forty- four  teachers '  partici¬ 
pating  in  this  study,  by  writers  such  as  Dina  Rees  Evans, 
Peter  Slade, ^  Charles  Mather, ^  Katherine  Omraaney,~^ 

^See  page  6$ ,  Chapter  I V. 

7 

See  page  64,  Chapter  III. 

°Dina  Rees  Evans,  "Values  to  the  Pupil,"  Dramatics 
In  The  Secondary  School,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National' 

Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Washington, 
D.C.:  Vol.  33,  No.  166,  December,  1949,  pp.  13-13. 

Q 

Peter  Slade,  Child  Drama,  London:  University  of 
London  Press,  1936,  pp.  105-122. 
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12  13 
Corda  Peck,  and  James  Hemmings. 

Other  values  mentioned  less  frequently  pertained 
to  the  development  of  skills,  appreciation,  and  insight 
associated  with  the  techniques  of  producing  a  play.  Such 
values  included  better  diction,  improvement  of  posture, 
knowledge  of  stage  terminology,  knowledge  of  lighting, 
knowledge  of  costuming,  knowledge  of  construction,  and 
improvement  in  the  level  of  aspiration.  These  values 
were  not  endorsed  very  strongly  by  the  student  presi¬ 
dents,^*^  the  forty-four  teachers,^  or  the  authorities 

^Corda  Peck,  "Values  to  the  School,”  Dramatics 
in  the  Secondary  School ,  The  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Washington, 
D.G.:  Vol.  33,  No.  166,  December,  1949,  pp.  17-19. 

13 

James  Hemmings,  Teach  Them  To  Live ,  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1957,  p.  5. 

■^See  page  65,  Chapter  IV. 

15 

See  page  64,  Chapter  III. 


■^Charles  C.  Mather,  "Character  and  Personality 
Development,”  Dramatics  in  the  Secondary  School .  The 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals,  Washington,  D.C.:  Vol.  33,  No.  166,  December, 
1949,  pp.  23-26. 

"^Katherine  Ommaney,  The  Stage  and  the  School , 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939,  pp.  4-5. 
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quoted  in  the  study. 

Students  felt  that  a  good  year  play  helps  both 

participants  and  the  student  audience  to  be  proud  of 

the  level  of  achievement  attained  in  their  particular 

high  school  production.  Students  indicated  that  they 

experienced  a  feeling  of  loyalty  when  participating  in 

an  activity  which  enhanced  the  school  image.  Student 

presidents,"*"0  administrators  and  teacher-directors^  ^ 

agreed  quite  strongly  with  the  students  in  regard  to 

13  iq 

these  values.  Corda  Peck  °  and  Lawrence  Smith  suggest 
values  very  similar  in  nature. 


°See  page  70,  Chapter  IV. 
-*-?See  page  59,  Chapter  III. 
-^Corda  Peck,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  13. 


-^Lawrence  Smith,  0£.  cit. ,  p.  IS. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS ,  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 


This  investigation  was  specifically  designed  to 
secure  information  and  to  present  research  outlining  the 
value  of  high  school  year  play  productions.  This  infor¬ 
mation  could  help  overcome  objections  concerning  the  heavy 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  the  number  of  students 
involved,  the  impracticality  of  dramatic  activity  and  the 
competition  that  year  play  activity  creates  with  curricular 
studies.  The  following  questions  were  devised  to  give 
direction  to  the  investigation. 

1.  What  are  the  educational  values  that  current 
writers  indicate  should  be  achieved  by  a  year  play 
production? 

2.  Are  there  values  other  than  those  mentioned  by 
writers  that  can  be  achieved  by  producing  a  high  school 
year  play? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  year  play,  as  it  is  pres¬ 
ently  produced  in  the  high  schools  of  Edmonton,  achieving 
these  values? 
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4.  What  are  the  opinions  of  teacher-directors, 
administrators,  staff  assistants,  counsellors,  and  student 
participants  on  the  value  of  producing  a  year  play? 

Information  pertaining  to  the  above  questions  has 
been  tabulated,  summarized,  and  discussed  in  Chapters  II, 
III,  and  IV. 

Chapter  II  contains  the  opinions  and  research  that 
current  authorities  have  contributed.  This  information 
indicates  that  participation  in  year  plays  helps  students 
to  reshape  their  personality,  to  develop  maturity  through 
social  co-operation,  to  be  more  effective  in  democratic 
society,  to  accept  criticism,  and  to  acquire  high  ideals 
of  life  and  conduct.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  many 
experts  in  the  field  of  year  play  production  suggest  that 
such  student  activity  promotes  values  which,  in  many 
instances,  coincide  with  the  aims  of  education. 

Chapter  III  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
positive  and  eighteen  negative  responses  which  were  given 
by  forty-four  teachers  in  answer  to  questions  concerning 
the  values  of  producing  a  high  school  year  play.  The 
large  number  of  positive  opinions  indicates  that  the 
teachers  involved  in  this  study  believe  that  year  play 
productions  in  the  high  schools  of  Edmonton  provide  many 
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benefits  for  the  student  participants  and  to  the  high 
school. 

Chapter  IV  contains  eight  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
positive  responses  secured  through  interviews  and  composi¬ 
tions  involving  seven  Drama  Club  presidents  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five  student  participants  in  the  year  plays 
produced  in  ten  Edmonton  high  schools.  The  combined  total 
of  1,207  positive  responses  provides  strong  support  for 
the  educational  values  that  current  writers  indicate  should 
be  achieved  in  a  year  play  production. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  high  percentage  of 
positive  responses  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  was  partly  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  positive  phrasing  of  the  questions,  both 
in  the  interviews  and  on  student  compositions.  However, 
criticisms  were  not  discouraged  and  they  are  included  in 
at  least  two  tables. 

In  Chapter  V  conclusions  are  drawn,  implications 
made,  and  topics  for  further  study,  based  on  the  materials 
gathered  together  in  the  three  previous  chapters,  are 
suggested. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  following  conclusions,  drawn  particularly  from 
the  information  that  is  contained  in  Tables  XII  to  XVI  are 
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supported  by  the  majority  of  teacher-directors,  adminis¬ 
trators,  guidance  counsellors,  staff  assistants,  Drama 
Club  presidents,  and  students  involved  in  this  study: ^ 

1.  The  year  play  production  helps  to  build  and 
maintain  students1  pride  and  morale  for  the  high  school 
he  attends. 

2.  Teamwork  and  co-operation  are  attitudes  which 
become  instilled  in  students  helping  to  produce  a  year  play. 

3.  Year  play  participation  encourages  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  poise  and  self-confidence  for  student  actors. 

4.  The  year  play  activity  provides  most  participants 
with  a  thrilling,  enjoyable,  rewarding  experience. 

5.  A  substantial  number  of  students  feel  that 
through  play  participation  they  overcome  shyness  and 
exhibit  less  introverted  behaviour. 

6.  Theatrical  taste  and  play  appreciation  are 
enhanced  through  students’  participation  in  a  year  play. 

7.  In  the  many  behind-the-scenes  activities 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  year  play,  the  student 
participants  realize,  in  a  practical  manner,  the  necessity 
for  reliability,  responsibility  for  the  completion  of  an 

■bee  pages  57-74,  Chapters  III  and  I?. 
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assigned  task,  pride  in  one!s  work,  and  the  ability  to 
take  orders  cheerfully. 

B.  The  year  play  provides  an  opportunity  for 
dramatic  talent  to  be  discovered  and  expressed  in  students. 

9.  The  year  play  provides  an  opportunity  for 
students  in  dramatics  to  employ  their  classroom  knowledge 
in  a  practical  assignment  that  is  carried  through  to  a 
degree  of  excellence. 

Another  conclusion  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
2 

information  provided  by  all  the  responding  groups ,  except 
guidance  counsellors  and  staff  assistants,  is  that: 

1.  Relations  between  the  public  and  the  high  school 
are  improved  during  year  play  productions. 

Although  the  above  conclusion  is  not  supported  by 
the  responses  of  guidance  counsellors  or  staff  assistants, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  either  opposed  to,  or 
unaware  of,  the  improvement  of  public  relations  during  year 
play  productions.  Because  the  questions  in  the  interview 
were  open-ended,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  that 
interviewees  tended  to  stress  that  aspect  of  year  play  pro¬ 
duction  with  which  they  were  most  familiar.  The  same 

^See  pages  57-5$,  ChapAEJI;  pages  65-73,  Chapter  IV. 
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qualifying  statements  apply  to  two  other  conclusions  drawn 

from;  first,  the  information  contained  in  teacher-director 

3 

and  administrator  interviews  only:' 

1.  The  year  play  provides  an  aesthetic  activity 
which  complements  the  athletic  activities  offered  within 
a  high  school. 

The  second  conclusion,  which  reflects  a  particular 

point  of  view,  may  be  drawn  from  the  information  supplied 

by  most  teacher-directors  and  staff  assistants  who  were 

4 

involved  in  this  study: 

1.  The  year  play  encourages  a  closer  personal 
relationship  and  deeper  understanding  between  staff  and 
student  participants. 

It  may  be  noted  that  all  the  conclusions  are  of  a 
positive  nature.  This  is  reasonable  because  they  are 
based  on  positive  responses,  but  it  does  not  mean  that  no 

5 

critical  comments  were  made.  Adverse  criticisms  included 
the  following: 

1.  Teacher-directors  are  concerned  about  student 
actors  who  become  supercilious  and  snobbish  because  they 

'See  pages  57 -5$,  Chapter  III. 

^See  pages  37,  46,  Chapter  III. 

%ee  pages  34,  40,  41,  43-44,  54-55,  Chapter  III. 
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"starred"  in  a  year  play. 

2.  Administrators  are  concerned  about  the  director’s 
choice  of  play  wherein  the  play  may  require  scenes  in  which 
students  smoke,  swear,  or  make  reference  to  controversial 
issues . 

3.  Guidance  counsellors  are  concerned  when  re¬ 
hearsals  for  the  year  play  become  long  and  drawn  out  for 
student  participants.  Counsellors  suggested  that  students 
were  tired  following  rehearsal  days  and  this  may  have  had 
adverse  effects  on  their  ability  to  achieve  higher  marks. 

IMPLICATIONS 

1.  On  the  strength  of  the  evidence  contained  in 
this  study,  The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide  For 
Dramatics  should  be  phrased  to  include  the  year  play  as 
the  instrument  by  which  some  of  the  educational  objectives 
outlined  in  the  guide  could  be  realized. 

2.  Since  the  year  play  involves  the  supervision 

of  many  students  over  a  period  of  approximately  two  months 
and  utilizes  many  types  of  skill,  directors  should  not 
overlook  the  practical  and  personal  values  of  having  one 
or  more  staff  members  as  production  assistants,  particu¬ 
larly  as  business  managers. 


. 
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3.  Since  in  the  majority  opinion  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  year  play  participation  is  a  valuable  educational 
experience  for  participants,  two  three-act  plays,  a  play 
and  a  musical,  or  a  number  of  one-act  plays,  and  a  year 
play  might  be  proposed  in  order  to  provide  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  a  greater  number  of  students  each  year. 

4.  Since  teacher-directors  in  this  study  rarely 
mentioned  "creativity™  and  very  few  students  recalled 
"creative"  experiences  as  participants  in  a  year  play, 
teacher-directors  must  read  continuously  in  order  to  be 
aware  of  the  opportunities  and  worth  of  "creative"  experience. 
The  year  play  activity  must  remain  within  an  educational 
context  which  stresses  the  process  rather  than  the  product; 
otherwise,  many  opportunities  for  "creative"  self-discovery 
will  be  lost  for  the  majority  of  student  year  play  participants. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDIES 

1.  A  study  could  be  undertaken  to  indicate  the  effect 
of  year  play  participation  on  students’  final  grades.  The 
occasional  remarks  made  by  administrators  during  interviews , 
and  the  comments  made  by  counsellors  indicated  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  teachers  believed  that  year  play  partici¬ 
pation  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  students’  marks. 

2.  Immediately  following  an  interview  with  each 
teacher-director  the  investigator  made  a  tour  of  the 
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auditorium  and  inspected  the  stage  equipment.  Teacher- 
directors  who  worked  in  high  schools  which  incorporated  the 
stage  with  a  gymnasium  indicated  that  they  were  hampered  by 
poor  acoustics,  inadequate  lighting,  and  conflicts  with  the 
scheduling  of  physical  education  activities.  A  study  could 
be  made  of  alternate  stage  designs  and  the  installation  of 
proper  stage  equipment  specifically  planned  for  high  schools. 

3.  This  study  revealed  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  a  considerable  number  of  students  were  involved  in 
a  year  play.  Another  study  could  be  undertaken  indicating 
whether  the  values  resulting  from  year  play  participation 
could  be  realized  in  much  less  time  and  with  less  involvement 
by  the  production  of  one-act  plays. 

4.  Guidance  counsellors  and  a  number  of  directors 
interviewed  in  this  study  indicated  that  they  believed  in 
the  value  of  year  play  participation  as  part  of  individual 
psychotherapy.  However,  many  experts  in  the  field  of  student 
counselling  and  some  directors  doubt  the  psychotherapeutic 
value  of  play  participation.  A  study  based  on  these  divergent 
points  of  view  could  be  the  subject  of  further  research. 
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TEACHER  DIRECTOR  STRUCTURED  INTERVIEW 


1.  What  values  should  be  achieved  for  the  high 
school  by  a  well  selected  year  play? 


In  high  school,  athletics  are  emphasized  and  the 
year  play  provides  another  outlet  and  some  glamour 
for  the  non-athletic  group.  The  participants 
acquire  poise,  good  diction,  and  complete  self 
reliance.  The  student  actors  and  actresses  are 
very  proud  of  their  achievement  and  the  entire 
student  body  is  proud  of  them  and  the  calibre  of 
play  produced  within  their  high  school. 

Good  school  spirit,  or  student  morale  is  built  up 
by  year  play  activity  and  it  creates  excellent 
parental  contact  with  the  high  school. 


2.  7/hat  values  are  realized  through  the  year  play  for 


(a)  The  student  actors? 

I  believe  a  student  becomes  aware  of  himself  as  an 
individual,  and  realizes  his  responsibilities  in  a 
team  situation. 

A  student  actor  can  make  a  commentary  on  life  which 
stimulates  thought  on  his  part.  He  may  achieve  a 
new  level  of  self-confidence,  poise,  and  personality 
balance . 

There  is  a  danger  of  students  becoming  snobs, 
artistically. 


(b)  The  student  stage  crew? 

I  think  the  student  stage  crew  learns  responsibility. 


' 
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3.  What  personal  values  do  you  feel  are  realized 
when  directing  the  year  play? 


I  take  joy  in  seeing  students  accept  responsibility 
and  achieve  some  measure  of  creativity. 

Dependability  is  something  I  stress.  I  give  assign¬ 
ments  and  expect  them  to  be  fulfilled.  This  makes 
them  grow  individually. 

I  like  to  see  a  student  grow  artistically  by  under¬ 
taking  a  difficult  role  so  that  he  can  better 
understand  human  beings  and  communicate  these 
feelings  to  an  audience. 


4.  Of  what  value  was  student  participation  in  year 
play  production  according  to  the  staff  member’s  point  of 
view? 


The  English  staff  have  noted  that  Drama  students’ 
marks  have  increased  10  or  15  per  cent  because  they 
participated  in  the  year  play. 

The  staff  have  seen  some  undependable  persons  become 
dependable  because  of  their  association  with  the 
year  play. 

The  staff  notes  that  some  students  seem  to  become 
conceited,  opinionated  and  extroverted  through 
activities  connected  with  the  year  play. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  INTERVIEW  FORM 


1.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  values  of  a  year  play 


I  believe  it  (the  year  play)  provides  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  display  their  dramatic  talent  and 
broaden  their  horizon.  It  gives  many  students  the 
chance  to  participate  in  a  school  activity  which 
might  not  have  been  the  case  if  a  year  play  was  not 
produced.  The  drama  group  seems  to  have  especially 
good  "esprit  de  corps"  and  they  are  selfless  enough 
to  devote  hours  of  their  time  to  rehearsing.  When 
the  play  is  put  on,  school  spirit  appears  to  be 
improved;  some  money  is  collected  for  the  Students f 
Union;  and  public  relations  are  improved. 

Plays  should  be  carefully  chosen  because  much  of 
our  audience  is  captive  and  we  are  responsible  to 
the  public  to  present  a  truly  educational  play. 

Many  modern  plays  are  very  flippant  on  matters  of 
smoking,  swearing,  and  sex. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A 

•STAFF  ASSISTANT  INTERVIEW  FORM 
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Business  Set  Construction 

Costuming  Set  Design 

Publicity 

1.  What  is  the  value  of  participating  in  a  year 
play  for  a  staff  in  charge  of  any  aspect  of  production 
except  directing? 

2.  What  is  the  value  of  the  year  play  for  the 

student  participants  who  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
staff  assistant? 


1.  I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  working 
with  students.  It  broadens  my  association  with 
them.  A  teacher  gets  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  best  types  of  students  in  the  school,  the 
president  of  the  Students1  Union  and  members  of 
the  social  committee.  The  work  of  publicizing 
a  play  is  interesting  and  I  have  personally 
profited  from  the  close  association  and  exchange 
of  ideas  with  these  young  people. 

2.  In  the  process  of  preparing  a  year  play  the 
students  develop  a  co-operative  spirit.  Not 
only  the  participants  but  all  the  students 
seem  to  generate  more  spirit  and  excitement 
within  the  school  as  this  major  activity 
approaches  the  production  dates.  I  also  think 
that  acting  classes  are  given  practical  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  perform  before  the  public  and  that 
student  participants  can  show  individual 
creativity  in  their  particular  assignment. 
Students  in  my  care  develop  a  great  deal  of 
self  reliance,  responsibility,  and  dependability 
because  they  do  the  work  almost  entirely  on 
their  own. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A 

GUIDANCE  OFFICER  INTERVIEW  FORM 

1.  Do  you  have  any  evidence  that  participation  in  year  play 
has  been  of  value  to  students? 

2.  Has  participation  in  the  year  play  proved  detrimental 
to  students  in  any  way  and  if  so,  how? 


1.  I  placed  one  fellow  with  an  I.Q.  of  7$  into 
a  year  play  production.  I  believe  that  he, 
and  the  other  participants  felt  a  sense  of 
accomplishment,  a  lift,  a  new  level  of  con¬ 
fidence  during  and  following  the  production. 
Furthermore,  teachers,  who  see  average  and 
below  average  students  performing  very  capably 
on  stage,  gain  a  new  respect  for  their 
students’  range  of  abilities.  I  also  believe 
that  most  participants  develop  a  better  per¬ 
sonality,  can  express  themselves  more  capably, 
and  that  they  learn  to  work  as  a  member  of  a 
team. 

2.  Rehearsal  for  year  plays  can  be  time 
consuming,  particularly  for  people  with 
average  or  low  I.Q’s.  I  don’t  think 
that  students  with  higher  I.Q’s  suffer 
when  they  are  in  a  play.  They  may  have 
momentary  losses  in  the  marks  but  they 
soon  make  this  up. 
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PRESIDENT  OF  DRAI-jA 


CLUB  INTERVIEW  FORM 


1.  What  do  you  believe  are  the  values  of  a  year  play? 


Year  play  productions  make  money  for  the  Students1 
Union  and  they  provide  a  goal  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  dramatics,  a  case  of  theory  going 
into  actual  practice.  No  other  subject,  or  study, 
in  a  high  school  meets  such  practical  requirements. 

A  big  production  also  boosts  school  spirit  and 
contributes  to  the  development  of  appreciation 
of  the  arts  by  students  in  a  high  school.  A 
group  of  people  become  intensely  dedicated  to 
the  task  of  acting  and  producing;  however,  this 
student  group  should  not  set  itself  apart,  or 
formulate  an  image  of  non-conformity.  Good  year 
plays  of  universal  appeal  tend  to  draw  students 
out  of  their  shells  and  stirs  them  up  emotion¬ 
ally  and  intellectually. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  STUDENT  COMPOSITION 


1.  Type  and  extent  of  participation  in  year  plays: 

1962  -  Member  of  the  year  play  cast  _ 

1963  -  Year  play  cast  member 


2.  This  composition  should  be  a  serious  attempt  to 

explain  what  participation  in  the  year  play  meant 
to  you: 


Of  all  my  extra-curricular  activities  in  high 
school,  I  can  earnestly  sa}>-  that  my  participation  in 
year  plays,  particularly  as  a  cast  member,  has  brought 
me  the  most  satisfaction.  Before  I  entered  high  school, 
I  was  an  enthusiastic  movie  goer,  but  had  no  real 
interest  in  plays.  It  was  not  until  I  received  my  first 
play  that  I  began  to  understand  why  some  of  my  friends 
were  so  interested  in  the  theatre. 

The  following  year  I  decided  to  do  something 
different  so  I  auditioned  for  the  school  play.  My  part, 
although  a  small  one,  fascinated  me  because  I  had  to 
cultivate  a  Norwegian  accent  coupled  with  the  eccentri¬ 
city  and  cattiness  of  a  whiney  old  aunt.  In  my  second 
play,  I  played  the  part  of  a  mother,  who  having  been 
hard-pressed  for  a  long  time,  tries  to  reconciliate  her 
faith  in  her  child  and  a  fTvision.tf 
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The  quality  of  a  form  of  art  can  be  measured  by 
its  means  of  application  to  all  manner  of  people.  A 
play  is  no  exception.  Working  with  a  fine  cast  and 
crew,  under  an  excellent  director,  I  have  not  only 
gained  an  appreciation  of  the  theatre  but  a  measure  of 
self-confidence  growing  out  of  something  which  I  thought 
I  couldnft  do,  or  even  dream  of  doing.  Although  having 
no  basic  training,  (which  I  regret  very  much)  I  have 
learned  quite  a  few  techniques  in  a  distinctive  delin¬ 
eation  of  a  character  conveying  a  realistic  impression 
to  the  audience.  Co-operation,  I  found,  is  also  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  success  of  a  play.  No  matter 
how  small  or  how  large  a  part,  whether  one  works  back- 
stage,  or  onstage,  each  has  an  important  role  in  striving 
to  make  the  play  an  impressive  one.  It  is  also  a  unique 
experience  to  be  able  to  "live"  a  character,  to  express 
the  mere  black  and  white  print  of  a  script  and  emotion 
convincing  others  that  you  are  actually  someone  else. 

This  is  what  the  year  play  has  meant  to  me. 

Through  it  I  have  developed  a  keenness  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  theatre,  and  at  the  present  time  am  considering 
a  career  in  dramatics.  A  real  evidence  of  my  "great" 
accomplishments,  I  can  truthfully  say,  to  my  directors 
delight ,  that  I  can  now  distinguish  between  upstage  and 
downstage — about  time,  too. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  STUDENT  COMPOSITION 

1.  Type  and  extent  of  participation  in  year  plays: 

Publicity  manager _ _ _ _ _ 

Set ,  props _ 

2.  This  composition  should  be  a  serious  attempt  to 

explain  what  participation  in  the  year  play  meant 
to  you: 

Our  school  has  never  had  much  school  spirit 
except  at  football  games  and  basketball  games.  Working 
on  publicity  has  helped  me  to  get  closer  or  deeper  into 
this  matter  and  try  to  build  it  up.  Getting  out  with 
people  and  helping  them  to  understand  drama  while  also 
getting  them  out  to  the  play  has  also  helped  me  to 
understand  drama  to  a  fuller  extent.  My  aim  has  always 
been  to  get  the  students  from  our  own  school  out  to  all 
the  plays  and  to  show  them  that  drama  isn’t  for  squares 
or  people  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  life.  People  look 
at  me  as  though  I  were  something  from  Jupiter  or  Mars, 

(a  curious  look)  whenever  I  tell  them  ITm  in  drama. 

This  is  because  they  don’t  really  understand.  They  can 
go  to  a  movie  or  what,  and  television  and  then  say,  ”1 
saw  a  stirring  drama  last  night,”  but  they  really  don’t 
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know  what  they  are  missing  by  not  seeing  a  live  drama 
production. 

Publicity  is  about  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  drama  and  after  a  show,  a  successful  one 
especially,  a  feeling  of  happiness  comes  over  me  to 
know  that  I  had  helped  all  and  everyone  of  the  actors, 
the  people  on  sets,  and  props,  costumes,  and  house; 
on  the  whole,  the  drama  department  in  presenting  a 
year  play. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  STUDENT  COMPOSITION 


1.  Type  and  extent  of  participation  in  year  plays: 


Acting,  Publicity,  (Directing;) 
Set  Building,  General  ba ckst age , 
Children* s  Theatre 


This  composition  should  be  a  serious  attempt  to 
explain  what  participation  in  the  year  play  meant 
to  you: 


A  year  play  is  of  great  value  if  the  play  is  good, 
if  the  director  is  good,  and  if  your  fellow  actors  are 
enthusiastic  and  have  a  little  ability.  Only  then  is 
the  play  worthwhile  spending  two  months  of  all  your  free 
time  on.  The  most  frustrating  experience  is  when  the 
play  is  unsuitable  (too  hard}  for  a  high  school,  when 
the  director  is  not  quite  sure  of  what  he  is  doing  or 
has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew,  and  when  the 
person  you  are  acting  with  really  has  no  desire  to  put 
his  all  into  it.  This,  fortunately,  is  not  always  the 
case . 

A  year  play  can  be  the  greatest  experience  of 
oneTs  life.  Self-confidence  can  be  gained.  Techniques 
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can  be  picked  up  more  easily  than  in  class.  Friends 
can  be  made.  One  tastes  a  little  of  that  mood  which 
is  the  theatre.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  a  year  play. 

liven  if  you  never  again  are  involved  in  theatre, 
you  have,  at  least,  for  a  short  two  months  been  involved 
in  the  creation  of  a  play.  This  is  something  that 
everybody  should  do  once  in  their  lives.  If  it  wasnTt 
for  the  year  play  I  would  probably  never  become  inter¬ 
ested  or  active  in  Drama.  I  would  not  be  continuing  in 
it  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  STUDENT  COMPOSITION 

1.  Type  and  extent  of  participation  in  year  plays: 

(One-act  play--directed ) 
Acted  in  four  year  plays.  Class  projects, 

make-up  for  several  year  plays. 

BoysT  and  Girls T  Fair,  one-act  play  festival- - 

(acted. 

Theatre  for  Children--acting  and  backstage. 

United  Church  Pageant,  Mental  Health  Plays. 

Summer  Acting  Troup,  Television  Acting  and 

Radio  Plays. 

2.  This  composition  should  be  a  serious  attempt  to 

explain  what  participation  in  the  year  play  meant 
to  you: 

I  feel  that  without  a  year  play  our  high  school 
drama  course  would  have  lost  almost  all  it’s  value. 

Through  a  year  play  the  drama  students,  experienced  or 
otherwise,  gain  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  the 
theatre.  One  cannot  possibly  know  all  the  phases  of 
drama  or  begin  to  see  how  many  there  are.  A  person  of 
no  experience  is  given  a  chance  to  try  his  hand.  In 
the  class  time  he  may  try,  but  an  actor  needs  an  audi¬ 
ence  and  a  year  play  gives  him  as  tough  an  audience  as 
he  can  expect.  For  the  experienced  actor,  he  may  be 
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put  into  a  part  of  the  theatre  he  has  never  worked  in. 
This  is  also  a  field  for  experimentation.  A  young  high 
school  actor  has  no  chance  in  theatre  circles  to  portray 
a  heavy  role  or  an  anti  type  role,  as  these  circles  are 
playing  to  a  paying  audience  who  expect  a  polished  per¬ 
formance.  A  year  play  gives  him  this  opportunity.  It 
also  teaches  the  drama  student  to  work  with  others. 

This  may  sound  corny  but  it  is  true.  There  is  no  place 
for  tempers  and  clashes  as  all  must  co-operate. 

The  year  play  gives  the  public  a  chance  to  see 
the  work  of  the  drama  departments  and  gives  the  depart¬ 
ments  a  chance  to  display  their  talents.  It  also  aids 
other  drama  departments  who  learn  by  watching  and 
evaluating  the  productions  of  others.  Besides  all  this, 
it  is  exciting  and  rewarding  to  the  drama  student  as  an 
individual  and  generally  offers  everyone  a  chance. 

I  feel  year  plays  are  a  very  worthwhile  and 
necessary  element  in  high  school  drama  programs. 


